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TO 

f i|t ^oitnts suit %tit^iti 

or 
THE UNITED STATES. 



To you I dedicate the " Union Series of Peimers 
AND B.EADERS,'' in the hope that, through your aid, the 
simple lessons of piety they contain will sink into the 
young heart like early dew, and that the mind will also 
find healthful food in their pages. 

I do not claim the merit of originality. I saw many 
way-side flowers springing here and there. Had they 
remained in their shady nooks, few would have enjoyed 
their freshness or their perfume. They might hare 
perished in an hour. I have gathered and arranged 
them, so as to display all their simple beauties, and in 
the magic sunshine of public favor, I trust they will 
become perpetual. 

To drop metaphors, and speak in plain, true words — 
I wished to inspire my young readers with the love of 
goodness, and the love of nature. We cannot love an 
object, until we are familiar with its traits. I have, 
therefore, striven to place many interesting aspects of 
the natural and moral world, before the minds of the 
young ; and, believing that I was doing a service to my 
country and my kind, I have not scrupled to use such 
material as suited my purpose, whether I found them in 
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lY TO PAREN.TS AND TEACHEBS. 

newspaper, magazine, or printed volume. When I knew 
the author or the source from whence the article was 
drawn, I have given the name ; but in our journals there 
are many valuable ** waifs and strays, " which would soon 
float out of sight if they were not arrested, and whose 
origin we cannot conjecture. Should the owners of any 
of these rescued treasures recognizcf them and prove pro- 
perty, they are welcome to all the credit of ownership, 
and I shall be glad to give it to them in the next edition 
of ** The Union Seeies." 

Ellen C. Woodson. 



NOTE TO TEACHEKS. 

Mt object in preparing <* Thb Union Srries," has been to store 
the minds of children with useful facts and pleasant images. I 
have tried to place some agreeable object before the learner, which 
would incite him to press on, and I have thought it my duty to 
make the ascent as easy as the nature of the way would admit of 
its being. ' 

For this reason, I have left out all Definitions and Catechisms. 
In the routine of a school, there is not time to give a lesson in 
moral philosophy or grammar, when the class comes up to read, 
and a portion is often frittered awny in idle questions, which 
would be much better spent in teaching the pupil to combine syl- 
lables, and modulate the voice. 

I have omitted Definitions, because I think, with a distinguished 
modem writer, that **the wealth and compass of our mother 
tongue is to be acquired, not by committing the dictionary to 
memory, but by the gradual and incessant induction process which 
goes on, when words in their true and infinitely varied connec- 
tions, are presented to the mind — are heard, a first, a second, a 
third time ; and not understood, until, by little and little, a mean- 
ing more or less precise, clusters about the sound." 

But I think spelling very important ; and in order to give my 
system a fair trial, I hope the teacher will see that the words which 
follow each lesson, are thoroughly learned by the pupil before he 
it. £!• C W. 
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SECOND UNION EEADER. 



I. 

A BAD HABIT. 

1. "Oh, mother, I am tired to death!" said Jane 
Mills, as she threw herself into a chair, on her return 
from school. 

'* Tired to death I" repeated her mother, slowly. 

2. *'Yes, indeed, mother, I ami almost, I mean;" 
added she, seeing how grave her good mother looked. 

"No, my daughter; not even almost," said Mrs. 
Mills. 

3. "Why, mother, you don't know how tired I am; 
I woald'nt walk a hundred yards more to-day, for any 
thing in the world." 

"Oh, yes, you would, my dear;" said her mother, 
gently. 

4. "No, mother, I am sure I would not; unless, in- 
deed, you or father were to insist upon it." 

Mrs. Mills went on quietly with her work. Jane 
./joked out of the window at the various objects that 
passed by. 

6. The motley crowd may have put her in mind of 
Noah's ark, for all at once she exclaimed, 

"Mother! Isn't the 'Pan-o-ram-a of the Deluge,' 
ever coming to town ?" 

1* (5) 



6 A BAD HABIT. 

6. '*It has come already, my dear. I am going to 
take your little brothers to see it this evening." 

" Oh, mother I Has it really come ? May'nt I go 
with you ? You promised me that I should go to see it 
when it came to town.'' 

T. "So I did, my dear; but I would not be cruel 
enough to insist on your walking a mile to-day, when 
you have just said that you would 'nt walk a hundred 
yards more for any thing in the world.'' 

** But I am quite rested, now," cried Jane, eagerly. 
'^I would'nt miss go-ing for a great deal. Besides, 
mother, the Pan-o-ram-a won't be half as far as our 
school." 

8. "A little farther, I think, my dear, if I know any 
thing of distance." 

"But, mother, now that I have rested, you know I can 
walk as well as any one. I would'nt miss seeing the 
' Deluge' for all the world. Why do you smile, mother ? ' ' 

9. " To think what an in-con-sis-tent little dai^ghter I 
have. Though it makes me sad, too. I feel that if you 
continue to express yourself in this way, no one will rely 
upon your word, or regard what you say." 

10. "What is in-con-sis-tent, mother?" 

" Why, when a little girl says that she would not walk 
a hundred yards more that day 'for any thing in the 
world, and five minutes after, says that she would not 
miss walking a distance of at least a mile ' for all the 
world, ' she is in-con-sis-tent. Many persons would call 
her silly. But I do not think you are a silly child, al- 
though you have fallen into a very silly habit." 



A BAD HABIT. 7 

11. "Oh, mother, 70a talk so serioasly aboat it. 
All the girls do it ; and donH you know Miss Spencer, 
who is so polite and fashionable, always speaks ^o ex- 
trav-a-gant-ly. I heard her say the very last time she 
was here, that she had ' worlds of pleasure ' at the ball. " 

12. "It is a silly habit, nevertheless, my dear. I 
trast you will correct it. Keep strong expressions for 
£ascs that require them. Such occur in the life of every 
one. But if you use them about every trifle, no one will 
believe you when you are really delighted or distressed. 

13. " Yesterday, when you came from school, you said 
yon had been ' frightened out of your life. ' I asked the 
cause of your alarm, and you told me that you had met 
' at least a hundred dogs. ' Now, as dogs do not go 
about our streets in packs of a hundred at once, I con- 
cluded that you had met several in pursuit of something 
— ra huntsman, perhaps, with half a dozen hounds ; and 
that your habit of ex-ag-ge-ra-ting whatever you see, or 
hear, or read, made you fancy them a hundred. 

14. " I was struck with a sentence I met with to-day^ 
in a letter from one of our countrymen, who is travelling 
in Europe. ' I have just seen the first Alps, (he says,) 
tower-ing among the clouds, with his white mantel 
gathered about him. I am tempted to use su-per-la- 
tives, in describing it; but I have yet to see Mont 
Blanc, so I must keep them in reserve. ' 

15. " My little daughter would have used every strong 
expression she was ac-quainted with, when she saw the 
first mountain ; and when she came to Mont Blanc, her 
ep-i-thets would all have been applied, and she would 
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A WOLF STOBT. 



haye no words left to describe ' the monarcli of momi. 
tains.'" 

16. '' I see that it is a silly habit, dear mother, and I 
will try to break myself of it. But you will have to re- 
mind me very often. " 

'* I will not fail to do so, my dear. I wish the words 
of trnti to be ever on your lips, and the habit of exag- 
geration soon destroys even the power to perceive what 
is true. If you break a looking-glass, it no longer re- 
flects objects as they are, and if you accustom yourself 
to give false rep-re-sen-ta-tions to things, your mind will 
be like a broken mirror." 
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A WOLF STORY. 





1. About forty years ago, when I was a little boy, 
my father lived in Oan-a-da. The part of the province 
in which his land lay, was newly settled, and wolves were 
nu-me-rous. My father had cleared up some of the 
land, and planted com on the new ground. 
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2. On the edge of this field a quantity of rails had 
been mailed, which my father wanted to have drawn to a 
spot a quarter of a mile off. It was in the middle of 
the summer, and the cattle were running in the woods, so 
that the man who was carting the rails, got me to watch 
the gap in the fence, to keep them from the growing 
com. 

3. The carter had just gone with a load, when I took 
my seat by the side of a large stump near the fence. I 
was tired with play, and it was pleasant to me to sit 
down, partly in the shade, ^nd look into the deep, rich 
green, of the wodds before me. The sun shone very 
warm. The evening was soft and still. I heard no 
sound but the carter's voice as he called to his oxen, and 
even that grew faint in the distance. 

4. I had nearly fallen asleep, when I thought I heard 
something walking near me in the leaves. Its walk was 
not like that of cattle cracking the brush under their 
hoofs, but it was a soft, cautious, creeping step. I in- 
stantly thought of a wolf, and sprang to my feet. 

5. There he stood, looking directly at me, and had 
ev-i-dent-ly been watching me, and waiting for a fa-vor- 
able moment to spring upon me ; but the sly fellow had 
not quite suc-ceed-ed. 

6. What should I do ? I was nearly half a mile from 
home, and the man who was hauling the rails was too 
far off to hear my childish halloo. I thought if I 
shouted, it might enrage the wolf, and I felt sure that it 
wonld do no good, so I must think of something else. 

7. I did not run, for I knew the fierce animal would 
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be npon my back in a moment, with his sharp teeth in 
my neck. All my life, it has been my way to face a 
danger, so I fastened my eyes npon the wolf; and just 
then, a story which I had read a few days before, with 
wonder and delight, came into my head. 

8. My father had lately been to Montreal. He 
brought us on his return, two or three primers. In ote 
of them, I found an account of a Hot-ten-tot and a lion. 
The man was closely pursued by the ter-ri-ble monster, 
and almost over-ta-ken, when, finding that escape by 
flight was im-pos-si-ble, he turned boldly round and faced 
the enemy. The, lion paused — ^the Hot-ten-tot fixed Ms 
eyes upon him. The lion gazed at him for a moment, 
then wheeled sud-den-ly around, and bounded away into 
the desert. 

9. How my heart beat as this story flashed upon me I 
"There is one chance for my life,'' thought I. I 
clenched my teeth. I placed my hands firmly upon the 
stump that was before me, and fixed a steady gaze upon 
the fierce, anxious eyes of my an-tag-o-nist. At first> 
it required a great effort to do so ; then, I became fas- 
ci-na-ted, and I could not withdraw my eyes from his. 
There we stood, watching each other. 

10. The wolf, however, soon sprang upon the log, and 
came towards me. But he came very slowly. By this 
time, I was certain that if I could only keep my eyes 
fixed upon his, I should be saved ; but the struggle was 
an awful one. For half an hour we stood face to face, 
and eye to eye, with only a few feet between us. 

11. The bright sun poured his dazzling light upon 
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me; the deep, dark, dense wilderness rose before me; 
but I saw nothing bnt my deadly foe ; I heard no sound 
but the carter's voice at a distance, talking to his oxen. ' 
At length, I heard him throwing the raUs out. In a few 
moments, the tones of his voice grew louder, and I could 
hear him call his oxen by name. 

^ 12. I knew that he was coming back. A prayer to 
God trembled on my lips ; but my eye was fixed, and the 
wild beast scarcely seemed to move. At last, my de- 
liv-er-er reached the spot. As the oxen and cart came 
crashing through the bushes, the wolf sprang into the 
woods, and disappeared. He was, however, pursued 
and shot ; and his skin formed a nice pallet for the baby. 
I never looked at it without a feeling of gratitude to my 
Almighty Pre-serv-er for watching over me in that day 
of peril — Journal of a Canadian. 
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a cruel king. 

1. Now there a-rose up a new king over Egypt, which 
knew not Joseph. 
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And he said nnto bis people, Behold the children of 
Israel are more and mightier than we. 
* 2. Come on, let us deal wisely with them ; lest they 
mul-ti-ply, and it come to pass, that when there fall-eth 
ont any war, they join also nnto our enemies, and fight 
against us, and so get them up out of the land. 

3. Therefore, they did set over them task-masters to 
afflict them with their burdens. And they built for Pha- 
raoh, treasure cities. 

4. But the more they afflicted them, the more they 
mul-ti-plied and grew. 

And the B-gyp-tians made the children of Is-ra-el to 
serve with rigor : 

5. And they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, 
in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of service iif 
the field : all their service, wherein they made them serve, 
was with rigor. 

6. And Pha-raoh charged all his people, saying, 
Every son that is bom, ye shall cast into the river. 

7. And there went a man of the house of Levi, and 
took to wife a daughter of Levi. 

And the woman bare a son : and when she saw that 
he was a goodly child, she hid him three months. 

8. And when she could not longer hide him, she took 
for him an ark of bul-rush-es, and daubed it with slime 
and with pitch, and put the child therein : and she laid 
it in the flags by the river's brink. 

9. And his sister stood afar off, to wit what would be 
done to him. 

And the daughter of Pha raoh came down to wash 
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herself at the river : and her maidens walked along by 
the river's side : and when she saw the ark among the 
flags, she sent her maid to fetch it. 

10. And when she had opened it, she saw the child : 
and, behold, the babe wept. And she had com-pas-sion 
on him, and said, This is one of the Hebrews' children. 

11. Then said his sister to Pha-raoh's daughter. Shall 
I go and call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that 
she may nurse the child for thee ? , 

12. And Pha-raoh's daughter said to her, Go. 

And the maid went, and called the child's mother. 
And Pha-raoh's daughter said unto her, Take this child 
away, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages. And the woman took the child, and nursed it. 

13. And the child grew, and she brought him unto 
Pha-raoh's daughter, and he became her son. And she 
called his name Moses : and she said, Because I drew 
him out of the water. 
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IV. 

LITTLE KITTY. 

1. Kitty is gone 1 Where ? To heaven. An angel 
came and took her away. She was a lovely child — 
gentle as a lamb — the pet of the whole fam-i-ly — the 
yonngest of them all. Bnt she could not stay with ns. 
The love-li-est flowers are the soonest gathered. 

2. If a little voice, sweeter and more ma*si-cal than 
any other, was heard, I knew that Kitty was near. If 
my stndy door opened so softly, that I scarcely knew 
there was a hand upon the bolt, I felt that Kitty was 
coming. 

3. If after an hour's quiet play among books and pic- 
tures, a little shadow flitted across the i^oom, and the 
door opened and shut again, as only a gentle child could 
open and shut it, I knew little Kitty was going. 

4. Sometimes, when I was very busy, I would hear a 
soft voice say, *' Papa, I won't disturb you." I did not 
need to look up. I knew it was my little lamb. You 
were with me too long, Kitty dear, to leave me so sud- 
den-ly. . You are too still, now. You had become my 
little as-sist-ant — ^my home angel — my sweetest singing- 
bird. 

5. I miss the little voice that I have so often heard in 
an ad-joiu-ing room, catching short snatches of me-lo-dy 
from the airs we were composing. I miss those warm, 
sweet kisses. I miss the little hand that was always first 
to be placed upon my aching brow, " to drive away the 
pain." 
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6. I miss the sound of those little feet upon the stairs, 
the little knock at my bed-room door in the morning, 
and the cluster of kisses from herfragrant mouth, as soou 
as I came down to breakfast. 

t. But when I come home, oh how I miss the fore- 
most of the group who used to run to meet me for the 
first kiss I I do not stoop so low now, to give that kiss. 
I miss her from her seat at table. I miss her at prayers. 
I miss her ev-e-ry-where ; but, oh, Kitty darling, I trust 
I shall not miss you in heaven I 

8. She said to me one day, " Papa, if I were to die, 
would an angel carry me to heaven ?" When the child- 
ish question was asked, little did I think how soon she 
would spread her wings. 

9. ** Papa, I do wish you would come with me, " were 
among her last words. Wait a little while, Kitty, and 
*'Papa" will be with you. The journey is not long. 
He wants to be at home. He has two angel-children 
there. You used to sing, 

'* I want to^ be an angel, '' 
Yon are one now I — ^Bradbury. 
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V. 

"I WANT TO BE AN ANGEL." 

1. I want to be an angel, 

And with the angels stand; 
A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand. 

2. There in my Saviour's presence, 

So glorious and so bright, 
I'd sing the songs of Zion, 
And praise him day and night. 

3. I never should be weary. 

Nor ever shed a tear, 

Nor ever know a sorrow. 

Nor ever feel a fear. 

4. But blessed, pure, and holy, 

I'd dwell in Jesus' sight; 
And with ten thousand angels, 
I'd praise him day and night. 

5. I know I'm weak and sinful. 

But Jesus will forgive; 
For many little children 
Have gone to heaven to live. 

' 6. Dear Saviour, when I languish, 

And lay me down to die, 
• Oh send a shining angel, 
To bear me to the sky. 
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f. Then, I shall be an angel, 
And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand. 



VI. 

THE HAPPY FAMILY. 

1. A gen-tle-man wiis one day riding over Wa-ter-loo 
Bridge, in London, when a bright-eyed little girl, who 
saw everything around her, called his at-ten-tion to a 
large cage, or case, about four feet square, which stood 
upon a bench. The whole party got out of the carriage 
to look at it, and were soon as much pleased as she was. 

2. There were cats, rats, and mice ; rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, and squirrels ; owls, hawks, and pigeons ; all 
living in the same house, as friends. They ate out of the 
same dish, and there was no quar-rel-ling among them I 
They even seemed to have some idea of being polite to 
each other I One of the hawks took some meat in his 
beak, and fed several of the other birds, before he par- 
took himself I 

3. One would scarcely have looked for politeness in a 
hawk. People are gen-e-ral-ly satisfied, if he keeps his 
claws off his neighbor's chickens. It shows what good 
training can do. If a hawk can be taught good man- 
ners, surely every little boy and girl in this room may 
become kind, and gentle, and polite. 

4. The rats and mice in the cage on Waterloo Bridge, 
were very fond of being near a large cat, and hiding 

2* 
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tlieir heads in her furry sides. Some of the birds 
perched upon her head, and the keeper said, that oe-ca- 
sion-al-ly, they slept there all night. When puss chooses 
to take a walk, her feathered at-ten-dants flutter around 
her, and stretch their wings ; but all return together to 
their home, and their friends. 

5. The name of the man who has tamed these crea- 
tures, and taught them to live in peace and har-mo-ny, 
is Mr. John Austin. He has spent more than twenty 
years in this sort of work, and enjoys it very much. 
The secret of his art is to be always kind. He takes his 
pupils when they are very young, gives them plenty of 
food, and always tries to make them happy. 

6. By his careful system of attention to the wants and 
habits of the birds and animals under his care, they grow 
con-tent-ed. The strong feel no desire to hurt the weak, 
and the weak are not afraid of the strong. It would be 
well if we all were to take a lesson from this kind-hearted 
man, and try to make the animals about us happy. 

7. The Airab treats his horse so kindly, that he loves 
him like a friend ; and the little children in the desert 
tent play with the foal of the camel, and feed him, so 
that he grows up patient and docile, and kneels down for 
them to mount him, and put heavy burdens upon his 
back. 

8. We all know how a dog loves his master* A kind 
word, or a prust of bread, makes him leap for joy. Do 
you not love to see his gambols ? We cannot make even 
the humblest creature happier, without sharing in that 
happiness." 
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1. Shall I tell you a true story of a cunning fox ? 
You have often heard of the turns and doublings, by 
Tvhich that wily animal tries to baffle his pur-su-ers. A 
gen-tle-man of my ac-quaint-auce gave me an account 
of a fox, who, by one or another shift, often escaped from 
the hounds and huntsmen ; and when you have heard it, 
you will agree, that our Vir-gin-i-a foxes are as cunning 
as any of their race. 

2. In the lower part of the county of Gooch-land, 
near Tuck:;a-hoe Creek, there was a famous red fox, who 
was noted for his exploits among the pigs and poultry. 
He carried off an in-cred-i-ble number of geese, young 
lambs, and sucking pigs, or had the credit of doing so, 
though some of the old farmers shook their heads, and 
said that the fox's bad name was a cloak for other thieves. 
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3. How-ev-er, this made it all the more im-port-ant 
to catch Beynard, and the gen-tle-meu of the neigh-bor- 
hood often met, with their dogs and guns, for that pur- 
pose. They never failed to start him, and to have a fine 
and a long chase. Bat he always gave them the slip at 
a certain point on James river, about twenty-five miles 
above his ac-cus-tomed haunt. 

4. None but the best horsemen and the stannchest 
hounds could follow him so far. In a chase of such 
length, they often broke down, or lost the scent ; but the 
report made by all who were so fortunate as to follow 
him up to the spot I have mentioned, on the bank of the 
river, was, that there he in-va-ri-a-bly disappeared, and 
they could find no trace of him. Yet he was soon seen 
in his old neighborhood, prowling as usual among barn- 
yards and hen-houses. 

5. The fox-hunters were of course very much puzzled. 
The/ ex-am-ined the bank of the river closely, hoping 
to unearth him ; but they could find no hole in which he 
could have crept. They looked at an old sy-ca-more 
that leaned over the water's edge, in a very slanting 
po-si-tion, with drooping boughs that dipped in the rip- 
ples of the stream, and vines that wreathed its huge 
mottled trunk, and asked each other, if the fox could 
have escaped that way ? 

6. It was just the way the cunning fellow took to save 
himself. A boatman, a short distance down the river, 
saw him swimming for his life, soon after he had baffled 
his pursuers at the ac-cus-tomed spot. He had no doubt 
often escaped, by running along the slanting vine-cov- 
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ered body of the old sycamore tree, dropping into the 
water, and Bwimming far off down the stream, to elnde 
the notice of the huntsmen. 

7. There is a proverb, '* A cunning trick helps but 
once ; ' ' bnt our old red fox had been often helped by his. 
The time had come, however, when it could no longer 
save him. The tree was cut down ; the fox was soon 
started again in his old neigh-boif-hood ; pursued by 
hounds and huntsmen, till he got panting and breathless 
to the spot where the sycaihore had long bent over the 
stream ; when, seeing it gone, and no way of escape 
before him, he fell an easy prey to the dogs that were at 
his heels. 
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MOSES, THB DEFENDER. 

1. And it came to pass, when Moses was grown, that 
he went out unto his brethren, and looked on their bur- 
dens : and he spied an E-gyp-tian smiting an Hebrew, 
one of his brethren. 
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2. And he looked this way and that way, and when 
he saw that there was no man, he slew the Egyptian, 
and hid him in the sand. 

3. And when he went out the second day, behold, 
two men of the Hebrews strove together : and he said 
unto him that did the wrong. Wherefore smitest thou thy 
fellow ? 

4. And he said, Who made thee a prince and a judge 
over us ? Intendest thou to kill me, as thou killedst the 
E-gyp-tian ? And Moses feared, and said. Surely, this 
thing is known. 

6. Now, when Pharaoh heard this thing, he sought to 
slay Moses. But Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, 
and dwelt in the land of Mid-i-an : and he sat down by 
a well. 

6. Now the priest of Mid-i-an had seven daughters : 
and they came and drew water, and filled the troughs to 
water their father's flock : and the shepherds cariie and 
drove them away ; but Moses stood up and helped them, 
and watered their flock. 

1. And when they came to their father, he said, How 
is it that ye are come so soon to-day ? 

And they said. An E-gyp-tian de-liv-er-ed us out of 
the hand of the shepherds : and also drew water enough 
for us, and watered the flock. 

8. And he said unto his daugh-ters, And where is 
he ? Why is it that ye have left the man ? Call him, 
that he may eat bread. 

9. And Moses was content to dwell with the man : 
and he gave Moses, Zip-po-rah, his daughter. 
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10. And 1% came to pasB, in process of time, that the 
king of Egypt died : and the children of Israel sighed 
by reason of their bondage, and they cried, and their 
cry came np nnto Ood* 

11. And God heard their groaning: and God re- 
mem-bered his cov-e-nant with A-bra-ham, with Isaac, 
and with Jacob. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SNAKES. 

1. Consin Fred has always had a quick, ob-ser-yant 
eye. While yet a boy, and ea-ger-ly pur-sn-ing boyish 
pleasures, nothing which threw light upon the habits of 
birds or animals, escaped his notice. 

2. He has just told me of a battle he once saw be- 
tween a black snake and a moc-ca-sin, which showed 
their dif-fer-ent modes of attack and defence, and proved, 
the subtle nature of both reptiles. 

3. When he was a lad about twelve years of age, an 
old corn-house near his father's garden was removed.. 
Coarse weeds soon sprung up around the spot where it 
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stood. Thistles and nettles, and broad-leaved dock, 
covered the ground, with the ex-cep-tion of a small open 
space in the midst of them, which remained bare. 

4. .Being in search of hen's-nests one day, and think- 
^* ing this a spot where he would be likely to find some, 
^Fred was just about to enter the weeds, when he saw in 

the open space I have described, a black snake, with its 
head raised at least three-quarters of a yard above the 
ground. 

5. The creature^ moved it quickly to and fro, darted 
out its tongue like a flame, and almost seemed to emit 
light from its eyes, as it watched the motions of some 
object near it. 

6. Cousin Pred had heard of the strange power by 
which snakes are said to charm birds and small animals, 
and he was sure that the black snake he beheld was 
charming a field-mouse, or young bird that could not fly 
out of his way. His boyish cu-ri-os-i-ty was aroused, 
and hap-pen-ing to have a steel foil, such as those used- 
in fencing, in his hand, he pressed on through the weeds, 
though with a cautious step, that he might not disturb 
the reptile. 

T. He soon found out the cause of the snake's ex-dte- 
ment. A moc-ca-sin, which, as you know, is one of the 
most poi-son-ous serpents we have, lay coiled up in a 
close knot, scarcely larger than the palm of a man's ' 
hand, with his head in the centre, moving it around con- 
tin-u-al-ly, and watching every movement of the black 
snake with a quick glance, that showed he was resolved 
not to be caught un-a-wares. 
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8. In the mean time, the black snake became more and 
more intent npon seizing his victim. With his fiery 
tongue quiyering, his throat of ashy white fnlly dis- 
played/ his fierce, glittering eyes fixed upon the moc-ca- 
sin, he looked to Fred like an angry demon. Then, he 
would suddenly chauge his position, and dart around his 
crouching enemy with in-con-ceiv-a-ble rapidity. Again, 
he would erect himself, and sway his body backwards 
and forwards in the most ex-ci-ted manner 

9. At last, he spied some un-guard-ed point, some 
loose fold in the coil of the moc-ca-sin ; for in the twink- 
ling of an eye, he was down upon him. He fixed his 
teeth firmly in the back of the snake's neck, and then a 
straggle took place, in which the motions of both rep- 
tiles were so lithe and rapid, that Cousin Fred could 
scarcely tell one from the other. 

10. It ended, however, by the black snake's twisting 
himself around the body of the moc-ca-sin with such ce- 
lerity, that he whipped off the dock-leaves near them 
with his tail. His muscles rose and fell with the effort ; 
the back-bone and tissues of the moc-ca-sin cracked, 
and gave way, with an au-di-ble sound, and after tight- 
en-ing his folds once more, as if to make sure of his vic- 
tim, the black snake unwound himself, and glided away 
among the rank herbage. 

11. Cousin Fred then approached the spot, and found 
the moc-ca-sin stretched out, quite limber and dead. 
He was a very large one, and his fangs were fatal wea- 
pons ; bat his ad-ver-sa-ry was so quick, and watchfhl, 
and active, that he never gave him a chance to strike. 

8 
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Had he done so once, it would have changed the forttme 
of war. 
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WHAT ANIMALS ARE MADE FOR. 

L "Pray, papa," said Sophia, (after she had been a 
long while teazed with the flies that buzzed about her 
ears, and settled on her nose and forehead, as she sat at 
work,) — '* Pray, what were flies made for ?" , 

"For some good, I dare say," replied her papa. 

12. Sophia. — " But I think they do a great deal more 
harm than good, for I am sure they plague me sadly ; 
and in the kitchen, they are so trou-ble-some, that the 
maids can hardly do their work for them." 
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: 3. Fapa, — "Flies eat np many things that would 
otherwise corrapt and become loathsome ; and they serve 
for food to birds, spiders, and other animals. " 

4. Sophia. — " But we could clear away every thing 
that is of-fen-sive, without their help ; and as to their 
serving for food, I have seen whole heaps of them lying 
dead in a window, without seeming to have done good 
to any thing." 

6. Fapa, — "Well, then, suppose a fly capable of 
thinking, would he not be e-qual-ly puzzled to find out 
what men were good for f This two leg-ged monster, 
he might say, devours more at a meal than a whole legion 
of flies. He kills us by hundreds whenever we come 
within his reach ; and I see him destroy and torment all 
other animals, too. Then, when he dies, he is nailed up 
in a box, and put a great way under ground, as if he 
grudged doing any more good after his death than when 
alive. Now, what would you answer to such a reasoning 
fly?" 

6. Sophia, — " I would tell him he was very im-per-ti- 
nent for talking so of his betters ; for that he, and all 
other creatures, were made for the use of man, and not 
man for theirs." 

Fapa, — ' ' But would you tell him true ? You have just 
been saying, that you could not find out what use flies 
were to us •/ whereas, when they suck our blood, there is 
no doubt that we are of use to them." 

7. Sophia, — " It is that which puzzles me. " 

Fapa, — " There are many other animals which we call 
nox-i-ouSy and which are so far from being useful to us, 
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that we take all pos-si-ble paiDs to get rid of them. 
More than that, there are vast tracts of the earth, where 
few or no men in-hab-it, which are yet full of beasts, 
birds, insects, and all living things. 

8. "These certainly do not exist there for his use 
alone. On the contrary, they often keep man away. " 

Sophia, — " Then what are they made for ?" 
Papa. — " They are made to be happy. The Cre-a- 
tor has a manifest pleasure in giving being to as much 
life as pos-si-ble, for life is enjoyment to all creatures in ' 
health and in pos-ses-sion of their fac-ul-ties. " 

Sophia, — " Then, we ought not to kill them, if they 
are so trou-ble-some." 

9. Papa, — " I do not say that. We have a right to 
free ourselves from such animals as injure or annoy us ; 
and to make use of others for our advantage. So far 
the dominion given us by God over the fowls of the air, 
and the beasts of the earth, and the creeping things, 
extends. But we should never torment them for a-muse- 
ment, or take away their lives wan-ton -ly. 

10. ** Nay, a good-na-tured man will rather un-der-go 
a little in-con-ve-nience, than take away from a creature 
all that it pos-sess-es. An infant may destroy life, but 
all the kings of the earth cannot restore it. 

" I re-mem-ber reading of a good-tempered old gen- 
tleman, who, having been a long time plagued with a flyx 
that buzzed about his face all diuner-time, at length, 
after many efforts, caught it. Instead of crushing it to 
death, he held it care-ful-ly in his hand, and opening the 
window — ^ ^ 
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"'Go,' said he, 'get thee gone, poor creature; I 
won't l^urt a nair of thy head ; surely, the world is wide 
enough for me and thee.' " 

Sophia. — *' I should have loved that man." 
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WHAT ANIMALS ARE MADE FOR.— Continued. 

1. Fapa. — "One of our poets has written some very 
pretty lines to a fly, that came to partake with him of 
his wine. They begin, . 

'Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I; 
Welcome freely to my cup, 
Could 'st thou sip, and sip it up.'" 

2. Sophia, — " How pretty I I think they will almost 
make me love flies. But, papa, animals often destroy 
one another 1" 

Papa, — "They do, indeed. There is a perpetual 
warfare going on, in which the stronger prey upon the 
3* 
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was perched, sprang on Mm, and having strangled him, 
bore him to the edge of a neigh-bor-ing thicket, and 
began to suck his blood. 

10. ** The Bramin was at-ten-tive-ly viewing this new 
display of re-tri-bu-tive justice, when a sadden roar 
shook the air, and a huge tiger, rushing from the thicket, 
came like thunder on the lynx. 

'* The Bramin was near enough to hear the crashing 
bones, and was makingj)ff in great terror, when he met 
an English soldier, armed with his musket. 

11. "He pointed ea-ger-ly to the place where the 
tiger was making his bloody repast. The soldier 
levelled his gun, /and laid the tiger dead. 

'* * Brave fellow I' exclaimed the Bramin. 

" * I am very hungry, ' said the soldier, * can you give 
me a beef-steak ? I see you have plenty of cows here.' 

** * Hor-ri-ble 1' cried the Bramin. 'What, I kill the 
sacred cows of Brama I' 

" ' Then, shoot the next tiger, yourself,' said the sol- 
dier." — ^Evenings at Home. 
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A MOTHER'S SONG TO HER BABY. 

As I walked over the hills one day, 

I listened, and heard a mother-sheep say, 

'' In all the green world there is nothing so sweet, 

As my little lamb, with his nimble feet ; 

With his eye so bright. 

And his wool so white; 
Oh, he is my darling, my heart's delight 1 

The robin, he 

That sings on the tree, 
Dearly may dote on his darlings four ; 
Bat I love my one little lambkin, more. " 

So the mother sheep, and the little one. 
Side by side, lay down in the snn, 
And went to sleep on the hill-side warm. 
While my little lammie lies here on my arm. 

I went to the kitchen, and what did I see 
But the old grey cat, with her kittens three ; 
I heard her soft whispers, and thus said she ; 
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" My kittens, with tails so cun-ning-ly curled, 
Are the pret-ti-est things in all the world. 

The bird in the tree, 

And the old ewe, she 
May love her young ones ex-ceed-ing-ly ! 
But from night to morn, and from mom to night, 
I look at these eyes so soft and bright ; 

Which of the three, 

(For the life of me,) 
Which is the prettiest, I canno^ tell, 
' Each little pussy, I love so well. 

4. ** So I'll take up the kittens, the kittens I love, 
And we'll lie down together, by the warm stove." 
The kittens lie under the stove so warm. 

While my little darling lies here on my arm. 

5. I went to the yard, and I saw the old hen 
Go clucking about, with her chickens ten ; 

And she ruffled her feathers, and scratched away, 
And what do you think I heard the hen say f 
"Did the sun ever shine. 
On chickens so fine. 
As these merry and bright little chicks of mine f 
You may hunt the full moon and stars if you please, 
But you never will find ten such chickens as these. 

6. " The cat loves her kittens, the ewe loves her lamb, 
But they little know how proud I am 1 

For lambs, nor for kittens, shall I part with these. 
Though the sheep and the cat, go down on their knees. 
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My dear downy darlings, my sweet little things, 
Come nestle now co-si-ly under my wings." 

So the hen said, 

And the chickens sped 
As fast as they could to their warm feather bed ; 
And there let them lie, on their feathers so warm, 
While my little chick lies here on my arm. 
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THE BURNING BUSH. 



1. Now Moses kept the flock of Jethro, his father-in- 
law, the priest of Mid-i-an : and he led the flock to the 
back side of the desert, and came to the mountahi of 
God, even to Horeb. 

2 And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in 
a flame of fire, out of the midst of a bnsh : and ho 
looked, and behold, the bush burned with fire, and tho 
bush was not consumed. 

B. And Moses said, I will now turn aside, and sec 
this great sight, why the bush is not burnt. 
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4. And when the Loed saw that he turned aside to 
see, God called unto him out of the midst of the bush, 
and said, Moses, Moses. And he said. Here am I. 

6. And he said, Draw not nigh hither : put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou stand- 
est, is holy ground. 

6. More-o-ver, he said, I am the God of thy father, 
the God of A-bra-ham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob. And Moses hid his face ; for he was afraid 
to look upon God. * 

T. And the Lobj) said, I have surely seen the af-flic- 
tion of my people which are in E-gypt, and haye heard 
their cry, by reason of their task-mas-ters : for I know 
their sorrows ; 

8. And I am come down to de-liy-er them out of the 
hand of the E-gyp-tians, and to bring them up out of 
that land, unto a good land and a large, unto a land floW'- 
ing with milk and honey ; 

9. Come now, therefore, and I will send thee unto 
Pharaoh, that thou may'st bring forth my people the 
children of Is-ra-el, out of Egypt. 

10. And Moses said unto God, Who am T, that I 
should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth 
the children of Israel out of Egypt ? 

11. And he said, Cer-tain-ly I shall be with thee; and 
this shall be a token unto thee, that I hare sent thee. 
When thou hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, 
ye shall serve God upon this mountain. 

12. And Moses answered, and said. But, behold, they 
will not believe me, nor hearken unto my voice: for 
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they will saj. The Lobd hath not appeared unto 
thee. 

13. And the Lobd said nnto him. What is in. thine 
hand ? And he said, a rod. . 

And he said, Cast it on the ground. And he cast it. 
on the ground, and it hecame a serpent ; and Moses fled 
from before it. 

14. And the Lobd said nnto Moses, Pnt forth thy 
hand, and take it by the tail. And he pnt forth his 
hand, and caught it, and it became a rod in his hand : 

15. That they may believe that the Lobd God of their 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. 

16. And the Lobd said fhr-ther-more unto him, Put 
now thine hand into thy bosom. And he put his hand 
into his bosom : and when he took it out, behold, his 
hand was lep-rous as snow. 

17. And he said, Put thine hand into thy bosom 
again. And he put his hand into his bosom again ; and 
plucked it out of his bosom, and behold, it was turned 
again as his other flesh. 

18. And it shall come to pass, if they will not believe 
thee, neither hearken to the voice of the first sign, that 
they will believe the voice of the latter sign. 

19. And it shall come to pass, if they will not believe 
also these two signs, neither hearken unto thy voice, that 
thou shalt take of the water of the river, and pour it 
upon the dry land : and the water which thou takest out 

. of the river, shaU become blood upon the dry land. 

20. Now, therefore go, and I will be with thy mouth, 

4 
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and teach thee what thon shalt say. And thou shaH 
take this rod in thine hand, wherewith thou shalt do 
signs. 
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XIV. 

A MOTHER'S INFLUENCE, 

1. You have' all heard, I dare say, of John Qnincy 
Adams. He was once Pres-i-dent of these "United 

-States. He was also the son of a Pres-i-dent. He was 
wise and good, and had so high a sense of his dnty to 
God and man, that even his po-lit-i-cal en-e-mies re- 
spected his character. 

2. When a boy, he was sent to Europe to pursue his 
f«> studies. He was far from the wholesome restraints, and 

sacred in-flu-en-ces of home, but the words of his good 
mother stiU sounded in his ears. She wrote to him from 
time to time, and thus kept him from for-get-ting her 
wise counsels. 

3. In one of her letters, written when he was about 
twelve years old, she says, ** I would rather see you in 
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your grave, tkan that yoa should grow up a profane and 
graceless boy." 

4. At one time, Mr. Adams re-si-ded near Wash-ing* 
ton. It was after the term of his Pres-i-den-cy had ex- 
pired, but he was stUl trying to serve his country, and 
he was a Sen-a-tor of the XT-ni-ted States. 

5. About this pe-ri-od, a friend paid him a visit, and 
said to him, 

** Mr. Adams, 1 have just found out who made you." 
"What do you mean?" en-quired the ven-e-ra-ble 

man. 

" I have lately been reading the letters of your mother,'' 

said the gen-tle-man. 

6. If that dear name had been spoken to some little 
boy who had been for weeks away from home, his eye 
could not have flashed more brightly, or his face glowed 
more quickly with pleasure, than did the eye and cheek 
of that aged states-man. 

7. He started up in his pe-cu-liar manner, and said 
with much emphasis : 

"Yes, sir I all that is good in me, I owe to my 
mother." 

8. Oh I what a tribute of respect and grat-i-tude was 
th^t, from a son, to the mem-o-ry of his mother I The 
s;on had filled the highest posts in our country, and might 
have thought that his strong will, and his industry, and 
the stores of learning in hi^ head, had made him succeed 
in every thing he had nn-der-ta-ken. 

9. But with the do-cil-i-ty of a little child, his thoughts 
went back to the time when he knelt by his mother's side. 
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and she taught him to look np to God for wisdom, and 
strength and guidance. To this habit, he knew that he 
owed his success in life. 



" In childhood's hour I lingered near 
One hallowed seat with listening ear ; 
And gentle words my mother would give, 
To fit me to die, and teach me to live ; 
She told me shame would never betide, 
With truth for my creed, and God for my guide^ 
And she taught me to lisp my earliest prayer. 
As I knelt beside her old arm-chair." 
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XV. 




THE GNAWING ANIMALS. 



1. Shall I tell you some in-te-rest-ing facts about the 
gnawing animals ? You will like to hear them I am 
sure, and as you bfecome fa-mil-iar with their habits, yon 
will see how God has pro-vi-ded for their comfort; how 
.he has put them in places where they can procure suitr 
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able food, and given them instincts which lead them to 
store it awaj for fatnre use. 

2. I know that yon think jon have a good deal more 
sense than a sqnirrel ; but wonld it ever enter into yonr 
wise head to put away food for winter? To gather j 
nuts, and acorns, and com; or, what you would like 
better, fruits, and meat, and butter, and foWls, and eggs, 
and ve-ge-ta-bles ; and store them up in such a way, that 
they would keep fresh and sweet for many months ? 

' 3. No. There is no need that you should do this, 
and so God does not put it in your head to provide for 
the future. You have careful parents or friends who do 
it for you ; but God teaches every animal how to pro- 
cure the food that suits him best, and how to keep it in 
the right way. ^' All his works praise him. '' 

4. You are well ac-quaint-ed with some of the gnaw* 
ers. The greatest pests, and the greatest pets of our 
households, are among them. The destructive rat, the 
playful squirrel, and the harmless rabbit. 

6. The gnawing animals have, on each jaw, two long, 
flat, and slightly-curved teeth, which work upon each 
other in such a way, that they are kept sharp, like 
chisels. They use them to cut the bark of trees, and 
sometimes even the wood. They open nuts with them, 
and gnaw some of the softer metals, such as tin and 
zino. 

6. Their teeth would soon wear away, if they did not 

grow from the root. As fast as the upper edge is worn 

off, they are pushed forward from below. If an axe or 

a saw grows dull, it must be filed or ground, you know, 

4* 
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until it gets another edge. This being often done^ 
destroys the im-ple-ment, and we have to buj a new one. 
Bat God's tools renew themselyes ! 

T. The chisel-like teeth of the squirrel, are re-mark- 
a-ble even among the gnawers, for their sharp pen-e-tra- 
ting char-ac-ter. They will, in a moment, chip off the 
flinty end of a hic-ko-ry nut, and split it down the side, 
with the pre-ci-sion of a pen-knife. The whole race, 
with one or two ex-cep-tions, in-hab-it the thick woods, 
and live upon the seeds and nuts in the forest. 

8. At times they become so nu-me-rous, as to be a 
scourge to the farmers in a par-tic-u-lar region; then 
they will dis-ap-pear, and hardly one will be met with in 
their last year's haunts. 

9. This is to be explained by the fact of their pe-ri- 
od-i-cal mi-gra-tions On these journeys, the squirrels 
move forward in immense droves, and nothing can stop 
their progress. They dislike water very much. In a 
wild state^ they never quench their thirst, except by lap- 
ping dew-drops f^om the leaves. But in their mi-gra- 
tions, they boldly cross the widest rivers. 

10. On such oc-ca-sions, thousands are drowned and 
killed ; but still the host moves on, gathering as it goes. 
In the next lesson, you will read ** The Mi-gra-tion of 

' the Gray Squirrels." It is very interesting, and I am 
sure you will think it more so, when I tell you that a 
dear little boy, who died of a long, wasting fever, before 
he was nine years old, asked me to read it aloud to him, 
just two days before he died. 

11. He put his little trembling finger on the picture 
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of the drowning, sqnirrel, which you will see in Mary 
Howitt's ** Natural History," and gave me such a 
touching look — ^it seemed to say, '' I too shall drop from 
the little band, and be no more seen. " 
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XVI. 

THE MIGRATION OF THE GRAY SQUIRRELS. 

1. When in my youth I trav-el-led, 

Throughout each north country, 
Many a strange thing did I hear, 
And many a strange thing see. 

2. I sat with small men in the huts 

Built of the drifted snow ; 
No fire had we but the seal-oil lamp, 
Nor other lamp did know. 

3. For far and wide the plains were lost 

For months in the winter dark ; 
And we heard the growl of the hungry bear, 
And the blue foxes' bark. 
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4* Bat when the bud f ose early up, 
To shine for half a year, 
Bound and round through the skies to sail, 
Nor once to disappear-^ 

6. Then on I went, with cu-ri-ous eyes, 
And saw where like to man, 
The beaver built his palaces, 
And where the ermine ran. 

6. And came where sailed the stately swans 
Wild, on their native flood, 
And the shy elk grazed on the mossy hills, 
And the wolf prowled in the wood. 

t. And the frosty plains like diamonds shone. 
And the iced rocks also, 
Like em-e-ralds and like beryls clear. 
Till the soft south wind did blow. 

8. And then up sprang the grass and flowers, 

Sudden, and sweet, and bright, 
And. the wild birds filled the sol-i-tude. 
With a fervor of delight. 

9. But nothing was there that pleased me more^ 

Than when in autumn brown, 
I came in the depths of the pathless woods, 
To the gray squirrels' town. 
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10. There were hundreds that in the hollow holes 
Of the old, old trees did dwell ; 
And laid np their store hard by their door, 
Of the sweet mast as it fell. 



11 But soon the hungry swine came, 
And with thievish snouts dug up 
Their buried treasure, and left them not^ 
So much as an acorn cup. 

12. Then did they chatter in angry mood, 
And one and all decree, 
Into the forests of rich stone pine 
Over hill and dale to flee. 

'. 13. Over hill and dale, over hill and dale, 
For many a league they went ; 
Like a troop of un-daunt-ed trav-el-lers, 
Qov-emed by one consent. 

14. But the hawk, and the eagle, and peering owl^ 
Did dread-ful-ly pursue ; 
And lo, to cut off their pil-grim-age, 
A broad stream lay in view. 

16. But then did each wondrous creature show, 
His cunning and bravery ; 
With a piece of the pine-bark in his mouth, 
Unto the stream came he. 
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IG* And boldly his little bark he launched 
Without the least delay ; 
His bushy tail was his upright sail, 
And he merrily steered away. 



17. Never was there a love-li-er sight, 
Than that gray squirrels' fleet ; 
And with anxious eyes I watched to see 
What fortune it would meet. 



18. Soon had they reached the rough mid stream, 

And ever and anon, 
I grieved to behold some small bark wrecked, 
And its little steersman gone. 

19. But the main fleet stoutly held across ; 

, I saw them leap to shore ; 
They entered the wood with a cry of joy. 
For their per-il-ous march was o'er. 

Mary Howitt. 
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xvn. 

GOD'S MESSAGE TO PHABAOH. 

1. And Moses went, and returned to Jethro, his 
fatber-in-law, and said nnto him, Let me go, I pray 
thee, and return unto my brethren which are in Egypt,' 
and see whether they be yet alive. And Jethro said to 
Moses, Go in peace. 

2. And the Lord said unto Moses in Mid-i-an, Go, 
return into Egypt : for all the men are dead which sought 
thy life. 

3. And Moses took his wife and his sons, and set 
them upon an ass, and he returned to the land of Egypt. 
And Moses took the rod of God in his hand. 

4. And the Lord said unto Moses, When thou goest 
to return into Egypt, see that thou do all those wonders 
before Pharaoh, which I have put in thy hand. 

5. And thou shalt say unto Pharoah, Thus saith the 
Lord, Israel is my son, even my first-born ; 

And I say unto thee, Let my son go, that he may 
serve me : and if thou refuse to let him go, behold, I 
will slay thy son, even thy first-bom. 

6. And the Lord said to Aaron, Go into the wil-der- 
ness to meet Moses. And he went, and met him in the 
mount of God, and kissed him. 

7. And Moses told Aaron all the words of the Lord 
who, had sent him, and all the signs which he had com- 
mand-ed him. 

8. And Moses and Aaron went and gathered to-geth* 
er^ all the elders of the children of Israel ; 
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And Aaron spake all the words which the Lobd had 
spoken nnto Moses, and did the signs in the sight of the 
people. 

9. And the people believed: and when they heard 
that the Lord had visited the children of Israel, and that 
he had looked upon their affliction, then thej bowed 
their heads and worshipped. 

10. And afterwards Moses and Aaron went in, and 
told Pharaoh, Thns saith the Lobd God of Israel, Let 
mj people go, that thej may hold a feast nnto me in the 

• wilderness. 

11. And Pharaoh said. Who is the Lord, that I 
shonld ob^ his voice to let Israel go ? I know not the 
Lord, neither will I let Israel go. 

12. And thej said, The God of the Hebrews- hath 
met with ns : let 08 go, we pray thee, three days' jour- 
ney into, the desert^ and sacrifice unto the Lord out God ; 
lest, he fall npon ns with the pes-ti-lence, or with the 
sword. 

13. And the king of Egypt said nnto them. Where- 
fore do ye, Moses and Aaron, let the people from their 
works ? get yon nnto your burdens. 
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xvra. 

f 

THE SQUIRREL. 

1. I am sore that you will like to hear more about the 
squirrel, which is one of the most in-te-rest-ing animals 
in our woods. 

The first thrilling joys of the boy-hunter, are as-so- 
ci-a-ted with a squirrel hunt, and many a little girl who 
reads these pages, has pressed a darling ' Bunny' to her 
heart, and stroked his soft fur in silent delight. 

-2. Full of life, happy in a holyday, followed perhaps 
by some fa-vorite dog, our young sportsman saunters 
into the woods. He hears a rustle among the leayes, 
and the next moment, a short, quick bark, at the foot of 
the tree. He looks up ea-ger-ly in search of his game, 
and the cunning creature dodges on the other side of the 
trunk, or nimbly skips into some high branches, out of 
the reach of shot, where he barks and chatters, as if in 
contempt of the ex-ci-ted boy below, 

3. Sometimes he stretches himself along a horizontal 
bough, hoping that his gray coat will be un-dis-tin- 
guish-a-ble from the color of the bark ; but the keen-eyed 
young sportsman soon detects this trick, fires away, and 
bnngs down the prize. 

4. The Western hunter, who uses nothing but his 
rifle, scorns to shed the blood of such an in-sig-nif-i-cant 
animal as the squirrel, and has in-tro-duced the method 
of 'barking the tree,' thu? killing the game without any 
apparent wound. This is done by observing the restinsr 

6 
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place of the animal, and firing nn-der-neath it, and into 
the bark. The con-pas-sion instantly stops the beating 
of his, heart, and the dead body is blown upward, as if 
by the ex-plo-sion of gun-pow-der. 

5. Squirrels leap from tree to tree with sur-pri-sing 
a-gil-i-ty. Their claws are long and slender, and the 
nails are very sharp, and greatly com-pressed ; they are 
thus en-a-bled to grasp the smallest twigs, and seldom 
miss their hold. If, however, this should be the c^se, 
they spread out their legs and bodies in the manner of 
the flying squirrel, and thus reach the ground without 
in-ju-ry. 

6. The squirrel is almost as prov-i-dent as the ant, 
and at the proper seasons, spends most of his time in 
laying up food for winter. It has well-stocked gra-na-ries 
near its nest, either in some hollow tree, or crevice of the 
rocks. The quantities of food stored away, are e-nor* 

■ mous. 

f. Some of their holes have been known to contain a 
bushel of hick-o-ry, beech and chestnuts, together with 
chin-qua-pins, and grain of dif-fer-ent kinds. It is sup- 
posed that sev-e-ral squirrels join in making these col* 
lec-tions. 

8. The fa-mil-iar colors of these little animals are 
black, red, and gray. The va-ri-e-ties differ very little, 
except in size, the habits of all being very sim-i-lar. 
The gray squirrel is the most common, and is the most 
ea-si-ly tamed. This squirrel differs from the other 
kinds in building a nest of twigs and leaves, in the 
forked branches of a high tree, which it oc-cu-pies in 
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the summer. In the fall, it goes into the more secure 
retreat of the hollow trunk. * 

9. A friend of mine had a pet squirrel. I paid her a 
visit a bright morning in June. She had gone out to 
ride. I sat, qui-et-ly waiting for her return, and in a 
few moments, little Bunnj sprang in a^t an open window. 
He seemed startled at first, and jumped back ; but soon 
came again. By degrees he grew bolder, and frisked 
about the room, playing like a kitten on ^he floor, and 
then leaping from one piece of furniture to another, 

^until he got to a glass of flowers which was sitting upon 
a table. 

10. He touched the sweet pinks and mign-on-ette, 
wHh his paws, and seemed to be smelling them ; and I 
was so amused with his antics, that I went to the table, 
and began to play with him. A bunch of wheat-ears 
lay on the mantel-piece, and I pulled some of them out, 
and held to him. I liked to see him shell put the grains 
with his sharp teeth. 

11. All at Gince he made a spring at my hand. I 
felt the sharp teeth almost meeting through the flesh. I 
had looked away for a moment, thinking that I heard a 
carriage drive up, and that my friend had come, and he 
thought that I was going to take the ears of wheat from 
him. 

12. The bite was a severe one. It did not get well 
for a week or two, and I was obliged to keep my hand 
resting on a table, and bathed with lead water, for sev« 
e-ral days. I have always a-void-ed pet squirrels 
since. 
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XIX. 

THE BEAVER. 

1. The bearer is the most won-der-fal of all the gnaw^ 
iBg animals. We love the sqnirrel best, and it makes 
the prettiest pet ; bat the beaver is so re-mark-a-ble in 
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its habits, that it has always ex-ci-ted the most intense 
in-te-rest among those who study nature. 

2. The En-ro-pe-an beaver is in-fe-ri-or to the A-mer- 
i-can. It burrows in the river banks like the musk-rat, 
and does not seem to possess a greater degree of in-tel- 
li-gence. When the great French nat-u-ral-ist, Buffon, 
first heard of the American beaver, and its skill in build- 
ing, he became veify much ex-ci-ted, and said that he 
would rather see a beaver village, than any king's palace 
in Europe. 

3. In cutting wood, the beaver leaves chips pre-cise-ly 
like those a car-pen-ter makes, when he uses a chisel. 
His teeth are so well a-dapt^ed to the purpose, that the 
Indians set them in a rude handle, and carve a va-ri-e-ty 
of or-na-ments and household utensils with them. 

4. The rough and flattened tail of the beaver serves 
him for a trowel, and his fore-paws are almost as pliant 
and dex-ter-ous as human hands. Thus pro-vi-ded by 
God with the tools of a car-pen-ter and a mason, he 
builds houses which are larger and more perfect than the 
huts of the Lap-land-er, and erects immense dams across 
streams of running water, on just the same prin-ci-ples 
as those which the en-gi-neer is obliged to study under a 
teacher. 

5. The houses of the beaver are composed of a mixed 
mass of wood, stones and mud, the whole being wrought 
so skil-ful-ly to-geth-er, as to form a structure of great 
strength and firmness. 

The dam is sometimes twenty feet in di-am-e-ter. 
After it is finished, the careful workmen cover it over an- 
6* 
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nn-al-lj with a coat of plaster, which is laid on with 
great smoothness; but as the beaver always work at 
night, we cannot be certain how this fine finish is at^ 
tained. 

6. The entrance to their lodges is under the water, 
and placed low enough for the doorway to be below the 
ice in winter. The nests are in gal-le-ries that nm 
around the building, the centre being un-oc-cu-pied* 
Gen-e^ral-ly, a number of fam-i-lies oc-cu-py the same 
lodge. 

7. The object of the dam is to raise the water, so that 
the heats of summer and the ice of winter will not de- 
prive them of a plen-ti-ful supply. Its form depends 
upon cir-cdm-stan-ces. If the current of the river is 
strong, the dam is made to cnrve against it, like the 
' Horse-Shoe Fall' of Niagara. God has taught these 
little engineers the prin-ci-ple of the arch. 

8. When the stream flows la-zi-ly along, the dam is 
built in a straight line across it. Sometimes it is three 
hundred yards in length, and from eight to ten feet high. 
The thickness varies as much as the other pro-por-tions, 
but the av-e-rage breadth is about twelve feet at the 
base, the whole work grad-u-al-ly nar-row-ing towards 
the top. 

9. When the beavers have con-tin-ued their labors for 
many years, the structure becomes of gigantic size, seeds 
of the birch, and of other trees and plants fall upon it, 
and take root, vines bind them to-geth-er, branches of 
the willow catch upon its sides, and in time it becomes a 
beautiful grove, filled with squirrels and singing-birds. ^ 
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10. The bei^ver is famed for being a hard worker ; 
yet there are some drones, (always males by the way,) 
who refuse to labor, and are therefore driven out of the 
set-tle-ment. Thebe idlers scrape a hole in a neigh*bor- 
iiig bank, and as-so-ciate to-geth-er, picking up a liybg 
as they can ; but they lead a sort of yag-a-bond life, 
and are looked upon with contempt by the in-habit-ants 
of the lodges. — Gompilsd. 
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PHARAOH HARDENS HIS HEART. 

1. And Pharaoh com-mand-ed the same day, the task* 
mas-ters of ihe people, and their officers, saying. Ye 
shall no more give the people straw to make brick, as 
bere-to-fore : let them go and gather straw for them- 



2. And the tale of the bricks which they did make 
here-to-fore, ye shall lay upon them; ye shall not^dim- 
in-ish aught thereof: for they be idle; therefore they 
cry, saying, Let us go and sac-ri-fice to our God. 
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3. Let there more work be laid upon the men, that 
they may labor therein : and let them not regard vi^in 
words. 

4. And the task-masters of the people went out, «nd 
their of-fi-cers, and they spake to the people, sayiag,- 
Thus saith Pharaoh, I will not give you straw. 

5. Gp ye, get you straw where ye can find it : yet not 
aught of your work shall be dim-in-ished. 

So the people were scattered abroad throughout all 
the land of Egypt, to gather stubble instead of straw. 

6. And the task-masters hasted them, saying. Fulfil 
your works, your daily tasks, as when there was straw. 

Then the officers of the children of Israel came and 
cried unto Pharaoh, saying. Wherefore dealest thou thus 
with thy servants ? 

7. There is no straw given unto thy servants, and th^y 
say to us. Make brick : and behold thy servants are 
beaten ; but the fault is in thine own people. 

8. But he said. Ye are idle, ye are idle : therefore ye 
say. Let us go and do sac-ri-fice to the Lord. 

Go therefore now and work : for there shall no straw 
be given you, yet shall ye de-liv-er the tale of bricks. 

9. And the officers of the children of Israel did see 
that they were in evil case, after it was said. Ye shall 
not di-min-ish aught from your bricks, of your daily task. 

10. And they met Moses and Aaron, who stood in the 
way, as they came forth from Pharaoh : and they said 
unto them. The Lord look upon you and judge ; be- 
cause ye have made our savor to be ab-horred in the 
eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his servants, to pat 
a sword in their hands to slay us. 
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11. And Mosea retarned unto the Lord, and said, 
IjOBD, wherefore hast thou so evil entreated this people? 
Why is it that thou hast sent me ? 

12. For since I came to Pharaoh to speak in thy 
name, he hath done evil nnto this people : neither hast 
thoa de-liv-ered thy people at all. 

13. Then the Lord said unto Moses, Now shalt thou 
see what I will do to Pharaoh : for with a strong hand 
shall he let them go, and with a strong hand shall he 
drive ihem oat of the land. 

14. Wherefore, say nnto the children of Israel, I am 
the Lord, and I will bring you out from under the bur- 
dens of the E-gyp-tians, and I will rid you out of their 
bondage, and I will redeem you with a stretched out 
arm, and with great judgments : 

15. And I will take you to me for a people, and I will 
be to you a God. And I will bring you in unto the land, 
concerning the which I did swear to give it to Abraham, 
to Isaac, and to Jacob : and I will give it to you for an 
her-it-age : I am the Lord. 

16. And Moses spake so unto the children of Israel } 
but they heark-ened not unto Moses, for anguish of 
spirit, and for cruel bondage. 
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ZXI. 
TRUST IN GOD. 

1. Happy the man whose hopes rely 
On Is-ra-ePs God : He made the sky, 
And earth, and seas, with all their tfain ; 
And none shall find his promise vain. 

2. His truth for ever stands secure j 

He saves the op-pressed, He feeds the poor ; 
He sends the troubled conscience peace, 
And grants the prisoner sweet release. 

3. The Lord to sight restores the blind ; 
The Lord supports the sinking mind ; 
He helps the stranger in distress. 
The widow and the fatherless. 

4. He guides our feet, He guards our way, 
His morning smiles adorn the day ; 

He spreads the evening veil, and keeps 
The silent hours, while Is^ra-el sleeps. 

5. Within his circling power we stand ; 
On every side we find his hand ; 
Awake, asleep, at home, abroad. 
We are sur-round-ed still with God. 
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xzn. 

THE BEAVER DAM. 

1. We find some in-te-rest-ing facts with regard to 
the beaver, and its mode of felling trees, and building 
its hab-it-a-tion, in the life of that re-mark-arble hunter, 
and Kocky Mountain guide, Jim Beckwith. He says, 
** When hunting among the^ fast-nes-ses of these moun- 
tains, I have sat for hours to watch the pro-ceed-ings of 
the beaver, when they were making ready to build their 
lodges. 

2. **I have known them to fell cotton- wood trees 
seven and a half feet in cir-cum-fe-rence. They always 
make choice of a tree that leans towards the stream upon 
which they propose to employ it. The se-lec-tion made, 
a number set to work upon its trunk, gnawing it with 
their four sharp teeth, while one retires to a distance to 
watch the tree, and give warning to the busy workmen 
when it is about to fall. 

3. "He keeps his eye fixed upon the tree-top, until 
he sees it begin to waver ; this is the time to call his 
fellows out of danger, and he brings his flat tail down 
upon the ground with a rap, which is distinctly heard by 
all. On re-ceiv-ing this summons, the la-bor-ing beavers 
lose no time in has-ten-ing to their chief. 

4. ** They stand by his side and watch the action of 
the tree. If its motion steadies, they find that it is not 
BuflSciently gnawed away, and one or two return to their 
labor, until sum-moned from it as before. 

"They then watch it from their secure post of ob-ser- 
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va-tioD, nntil it cracks and snaps, and fi-nal-ly falls ; and 
if it falls in the right di-rec-tion,they all burst out into 
a jab-ber-ing of applause. 

5. " The tree being felled, they again return to it, ex- 
am-ine it from root to- branch, and then fall to work in 
lopping the limbs, and re-du-cing them to a suit-a-We 
length for their purpose. 

" The first step they take in the con-struc-tion of their 
dam, is to drive their piles, which are gen-e-ral-ly wil- 
lows ; these they plant in the bed of the stream at proper 
distances apart. 

6. " When a suf-fi-cient number of stakes are driven 
in, they begin to weave in the filling, using for the pur- 
pose the twigs and lighter branches of the tree they have 
felled. They weave it so closely, as to render it almost 
im-per-vi-ous to water, without the ad-di-tion of any 
other material. 

7. " They then proceed to fill in their wall of wicket- 
work, with gravel, mud, clay and stones, until it is as 
firmly set as any wall of hewn stone built by a mason. 

** These ma-te-ri-als are carried to the brink of th^ 
stream upon their broad tails. 

8. "They are loaded by their com-pan-ions, who 
scrape on with their fore-paws as much clay and gravel 
as the tail will hold — pressing it down, and smoothing 
its surface in the most work-man-like manner — while 
others in the rear perform the same service for them. 
Their load received, they advance with it to the dam, 
^ *<yging their laden tails care-ful-ly over the ground. 
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'' ^ejthen discbarge the bnrden on the surface of the 
dam, and return to the quarry for more. 

9. *' This process is con-tin-ued until the su-per-struc- 
ture is com-ple-ted/ The water is never allowed to flow 
over the surface of the dam ; but sluices are left, at cer- 
tain dis-tan-ces, to afford a passage for the stream and 
drift. 

^' These dams are built for the pro-tec-tion of their 
store-houses, where they put up their winter's food. 

10. "This consists of limbs of the cotton-wood, 
willow, pine, and some other trees. They feed upon the 
bark. They peel it off the branches, bind it up in bun- 
dles with the small twigs, which they do not peel, and 
sink it before their dams, to protect it from the winter's 
frost. From this, they draw a supply for their daily 
wants. 

'* I have seen their dams sometimes swept away by an 
extreme pressure of water; but I never saw them come 
to pieces. They still hold together in the shape of 
basket-work, even when torn from their foun-da-tion." 

Harpeb. 
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XXTTT. 
THE BEAVER. 



1. Tip in the North if thou sail with me, 

A won-der-ful creature I'll show unto thee, 
As gentle and mild as a lamb at play, 
Skipping about in the month of May ; 
Yet wise as any old learned sage 
Who sits turning over a musty page. 

2. Come down to this lonely river's bank, 
See driven in stake, and riven plank ; 
'Tis a mighty work before thee stands, 
That would do no shame to human hands, 
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A well built dam to stem the tide 

Of this northern river so strong and wide. 

Look I the woyen boagh of many a tree, 

And a wall of fairest ma-son-ry t 

The waters cannot o'er-pass this boand, 

For a hundred keen eyes watch it round , 

And the skill that raised, can keep it good, 

Against the peril of storm and flood. 

And yonder the peace-a-ble creatures dwell 

Secure in their wa-te-ry cit-a-del I 

As happy as living things can be, 

Each in the midst of his family I 

Aye, there they dwell, and the hunter wild,* 

Seeing their social natures mild. 

Seeing how they were kind and good. 

Hath felt his stubborn soul sub-dued ; 

And the very sight of their young at play 

Hath melted his hunter's heart away, 

And a mood of pity hath o'er him crept, 

As he thought of his own dear babes, and wept. 

I know that ye are but beavers small. 
Living at peace in your own mud wall ; 
I know that ye have no books to teach 
The learning that man must strive to reach, 
But what ! Five thousand years ago, 
Ye knew as much as now ye know ; 

♦ A fact. 
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And on the banks of streams that sprang 
Forth when the earth itself was young, 
Your wondrous works were formed as true, 
For the All-wise in-struct-ed you 1 

Maby Howitt. 
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THE BEAVER LODGE. 



1. The beavers build their lodges ae-cord-ing to tha 
size of their fam-i-lies. They proceed in the fol-low-ing 
manner. They bur-row a hole in the su-per-struc-ture 
of their dams, down to high water mark. This serves 
them for a winter residence. For the summer, they have 
more airy quarters, as they weave a con-ic-al-ly shaped 
lodge over their cellar, in the same manner as they build 
their dams. 

2. They insert stakes in the mud and gravel of the 
dam, weave willows and other brush around them, and 
plaster the walls with a compost of clay and mud, until 
they present a smooth surface. Their lodges are kept 
as free from dirt, and all kinds of litter, as the most oare* 
ful housewife could desire. Every chip or par-ti-cle of 
waste matter being cleaned up im-me-di-ate-ly after a 
meal, which all partake of together, there being no 
second table for children or servants in this busy com- 
mu-ni-ty. 

3. Their beds are all placed around the sides of the 
lodge ; one bed for every pair. These beds are gen-e- 
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ral-ly made of dry moss, and look very com-fort-a-ble. 
The female has two young ones at a time, and when they 
are old enough to provide for themselves, the males all 
migrate together, leaving the females in un-dis-turbed 
pos-ses-sion of their homes. If a beaver dies in the 
lodge, they all remove from it, and build another. 

4. It is pit-e-ous to see the little ones after their 
mother has been caught. Their cries can scarcely be 
dis-tm-guished from those of a child, and they wander 
dis-con-so-late-ly about, in search of their missing 
parent. The trappers fre-quent-ly take pity upon them, 
and carry them into camp, where they feed them upon 
bark, chips, and other ve-ge-ta-ble diet. 

5. It ought to have been a time of great re-joi-cing 
among the beavers, when French silk hats were brought 
into fashion. There is not one trapper engaged in 
beaver-hunting now, where there were for-mer-ly fifty. 
It is the rule with these men, never to hunt the animal, 
until the leaves on the trees get as large as the ears of 
the beaver. After this time, the fur becomes coarse, and 
of little value. 

6. In catching the beaver, the Indians storm their 
houses in winter, and watch their entrance holes, killing 
them as they try to escape. The trapper, on the con- 
tr«,ry, as his name implies, catches them in traps. This 
way of taking them, however, required the most patient 
labor, and thorough knowledge of the creature's habits. 

T. The trapper selects a steep bank on the creek, or 
river, near the beaver settlement, which he is obliged to 
approach in a canoe, or by cautiously wading in liie 
6* 
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stream, bs the animal is so sa-ga-cions, that he rea^di-Iy 
detects the presence of man. 

8. Having chosen a place suit-a>ble for his purpose, 
the hunter digs out a hole in which he can set his trap, 
in such a way that it will be three inches under water. 
Two feet above the trap is a stick, three or fbur inches 
in length, stuck into the bank, on the end of which is 
placed a very small quantity of perfume, made by mixing 
the fresh castor of the beaver with an extract from the 
roots and bark of the spice-wood, of which they are ex- 
cess-ive-ly fond, 

9. The animal, in his desire to get at this ar-o-mat-ic 
charm, swims to the steep bank, and in his effort to climb 
up to it, is caught in the trap. He is generally drowned 
in his struggle to escape ; but instances have been known 
where his tail, or fore-paw, were cut o£f by the trap, and 
he escaped the hunter's snare with the loss of a limb. 
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XXV. 

THE TAME BEAVER. 

1. The beaver makes a very interesting pet. It is 
apt to be mis-chie-vooSy but is very sa-ga-cions, and 
can be taught almost any thing. Mr. McKenzie had a 
pair of tame ones at Fort Union, at the mouth of the 
Yellow Stone river. 

2. He raised sev-e-ral acres of com one season, the 
sprouts or suckers of which his men used to pull off to 
feed the horses. One day, when the corn was tas-sel- 
ling, there came on a heavy rain, and the water flowed 
in riv-u-lets down the furrows of the corn-field. Tho 
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beavers were oat all day in the river, and came homo 
very tired and muddy, at night. 

3. Mr. McEenzie was quite angry with his pets, and 
ordered them to go- instantly to the river, and wash 
themselves. They obeyed him, and then slunk off qui*; 
et-ly to bed. Shortly af-ter-wards, a la-bor-er came in 
to say, that the men had been cutting up more than an 
acre of com for their horses. 

4. But on ex-am-i-na-tion, it was found that the com 
had been cut with sharp teeth instead of knives, and the 
truth then came out. Betty and Billy, the two tame 
beavers, without ever having seen a dam built, had fol* 
lowed their nat-u-ral instincts, and stopped up every 
water-furrow for the length of a mile, using green com 
for that purpose, instead of stakes and the branches of 
trees. 

5. One of these animals was sent to a gentleman in 
England, who wished for such a pet, and his owner was 
very much amused to see how he carried on his building 
op-e-ra-tions, with ma-te-ri-als even more un-suit-a-ble than 
green corn, He would seize a large broom, or dusting* 
brush, or warming-pan, between his teeth, and drag it 
to the place which seemed to suit his purpose best. 
Two of the longest of these articles were laid cross-wise, 
with one of the ends of each touching the wall, and the 
other pro-ject-ing into the room. The open places be 
filled up with brushes, baskets, boots, shoes, books, 
clothes, dried turf, and any thing portable. 

6. As the work grew high, he sup-port-ed himself on 
his tail, which propped him up ad-mi-ra-bly, and he 
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wiMld thas look over bis bailding, and seem to con- 
sid-er its fitness for his pnrpose. After sach panses, he 
urould sometimes make a change in the ar-range-ment of 
fais ma-te-ri-als. When he had com-ple-ted his dam, he 
began an-oth-er im-prove-ment. 
. T. He took ad-van-tage of a table in the room, to 
bnild a lodge for himself. He used the legs for his up- 
right stakes, and soon snr-ronnd-ed them with rubbish. 
He brought to the spot, pieces of turf, coal, hay, cloth, 
paper, and even the sheets firom a bed, and disposed this 
odd as-sort-ment of articles so as to make a close and 
steady wall. Having com-ple-ted his nest, he would sit 
near it, and comb his fur out with the claws of his hind 
fbot. 

8. He carried light substances between his right fore- 
leg and his chin, walking on the other three. Large 
ar-ti-cles, which he could not grasp readily with his 
teeth, he pushed forward with his fore-paws and chin. 
He never carried any thing on his tail, as the beaver 
does in a wild state. He was very fond of dipping it 
itk water ; so long as it was wet, he never drank ; if it 
became dry, he was feverish, discontented, and if he 
could not find a bucket of water to plunge it in, would 
drink from any vessel that was held to his mouth. 

9. Bread, milk, and sugar, formed- the prin-ci-pal part 
of the tame beaver's food ; although the hunters in the 
Western States think that the an-i-mal will not live un- 
less he is supplied with fresh bark. 

Our little exile also ate fruits, and suc-cu-lent roots, 
tmi became very fond of them. In eating a po*ta-to, 
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he would skin it with the greatest care. Al-to-geth-er, ' 
he was a most en-ter-tain-ing little creatare, and shed- 
new light upon the habits and instincts of his race. 

GOMPILSD 
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XXVI. 

THE ROD, AND THE RIVER. 

1. 'And Moses and Aaron went in unto Pharaoh, and 
they did so as the Lord had com-mand-ed : and Aaron 
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cantdown his rod before Pharaoh, and before his 8er« 
Tfuits, and it became a serpent. 

2. Then Pharaoh also called the wise men a&d the 
sorcerers ; now the magicians of Egypt, they also did in 
like manner with their enchantments. 

3. For they cast down every man his rod, and they 
became serpents ; but Aaron's rod swallowed np their 
rods. 

And the Lobd said unto Moses, Pharaoh's heart is 
hardened, he refaseth to let the people go. 

4. Get thee nnto Pharaoh in the morning; lo, he 
goeth oat nnto the water ; and thon shalt stand by the 
river's brink against he come ; and the rod which was 
tamed to a serpent, shalt thoa take in thy hand. 

5. And thon shalt say nnto him, the Lokb God of the 
Hebrews hath sent me nnto thee, saying. Let my people 
go, that they may serve me in the wilderness : and, be- 
hold, thoa wonldst not hear. 

6. Thas saith the Lobd, In this thon shalt know that 
I am the Lord : behold, I will smite with the rod that 
is in mine hand npon the waters which are in the river, 
and they shall be turned to blood. 

T. And the fish that is in the river shall die : and the 
Egyptians shall loathe to drink of the water of the river. 

8. And the Lord spake nnto Moses, Say anto Aaron, 
Take thy rod, and stretch out thine hand upon the waters 
of Egypt, npon their streams, upon their rivers, and 
upon their ponds, and npon all their pools of water, that 
they may become blood ; and that there may be blood 
throaghont all the land of Egypt, both in vessels of wood, 
and in vessels of stone. 
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9. .And Moses and Aaron did so, as the LofiB com^ 
manded : and he lifted up the rod, and smote the waten 
that were in the river, in the sight of Pharaoh, and la 
the sight of his r servants : and all the waters that wer« 
in the river, were turned to blood. 

10. And the fish that was in the river died : and the 
Egyptians could not drink of the water of the riT^t 
and there was blood throughout all the land of Egypt. 

11. And Pharaoh^s heart was hardened, neither did 
he hearken unto them, as the Lord had said. And Pha* 
raoh turned, and went into his house. 

12. And all the Egyptians digged round about the 
river, for water to drink ; for they could not drink of the 
water of the river. And seven days were fulfill^, sfbet 
that the Lobd had smitten the river. 
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xxvn. 






THE NILE. 





1. One of the oldest his-to-ri-ans, a Greek, who bad 
tray-elled over many lands, and doubtless stood on the 
banks of this won-der-ful river, said, "Egypt is the gift 
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of the. Nile. '' From the fertile regions where it has its 
Boarce, in the central part of Africa, it brings down 
«p0a its bosom a rich deposit every year, which the OTer- 
Apwing of its waters leaves upon the sandy surface of the 
country through which it runs. 

2. About forty feet depth of soil has thus been flung . 
Q^er. the desert since the time of the deluge. As the 
de^pos-its increase, the bed of the river becomes higher 
ilu»n the country on each side of it ; and this sloping 
Wff^j of the surface of the valley from the water's edge, • 
tuakes it much easier to ir-ri-gate the fields and gardens, 
whi<^h is done by ditches, canals, and water-wheels. 

3: A modem tra-vel-ler, who has written a charming 
lK)ok about the East, called "The Crescent and the 
Cross," and who sailed twelve hundred miles up the 
Nile, says, "The sources of this wonderful river are still 
veiled in mystery — the re-mo-test in-hab-i-tants seem to 
know as little of its origin, yet more remote.- I have 
conversed with slave dealers from the far Galla country, 
and still they reply to my questions with the vague word 
-<-H30Qth : still fipom the south gushed the great river." 

4. Thus much is certain, that the Nile runs a course 
of upwards of twelve hundred miles to the sea, without 
one trib-u-ta-ry stream— ^" a solitary example," as Hum- 
boldt says, *' in the watery history of the globe." It is 
a rare thing for one of our rivers to run a mile, without 
having some creek or branch, or smaller river, to empty 
into, it ; but for a distance as great as half the length 
of the Mis-sis-sip-pi, the Nile flows on without re-ceiv* 
ing any tribute. 
-■- ■ 7 ■ 
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5. Daring this long career, exposed to the rays of ti 
burning sun, drawn off into a thoil!iand canals, add 
drank by every living thing, from the croc-o-dile to ^he 
Pash-a of Egypt, it yet seems to ponr into the sea a 
wider stream than it displays between the cat-a-racts, a 
thousand miles away. 

6? The Nile is all in all to the E-gyptian : if it with- 
held its waters for a week, his conntry would become a 
desert ; it waters and manures his fields, it supplies his 
harvests, and then carries them to market : he drinks of 
it ; he fishes in it ; he travels on it ; it is his slare, and 
used to be his God. It is said, fliat the heart's blood 
of a young girl was yearly added to its stream. The 
Egyptians also worshipped crocodiles, and no doubt 
thought to please their tastes, as well as that of the 
river-god, by this human sac-ri-fice. 
• T. The modern Egyptian looks upon all men as un- 
happy, who were not born beside the Nile ; and the trav- 
el-ler is soon talked into the belief that it affords the 
most delicious water in the world. Ship-loads of it are 
an-nu-al-ly sent to Con-stan-ti-no-ple, for the use of the 
Sultan, and his wives. The natives dig-ni-fy their be- 
loved river with the title of ''El Bahr," the sea, and 
pass one-third of their lives in watching the flow of it» 
mighty tide, 

8. When yon think what the Nile is, and what it 
always has been, to Egypt, you will better understand 
the greatness of the calamity, when its waters were 
turned into blood by the command of an of-fend-ed God. 
The children of Israel, his chosen people, had been long 
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tjreated with op-pres-sion and cni-ei-ty by the king, and 
by the in-hab-it-ants of the land, and he could only bring 
thjom oat of Egypt by great judgments. 
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xxvni, . 

THE INUNDATIONS OF THE NILE. 

1 . In the snmmer of every year Egypt presents the most 
striking of its yarioas aspects. The melting of the snows 
smong the mountains of Central Africa, and the heavy 
rains which fall from the clouds that gather round those 
d^tant summits, raise the waters of the Nile to a great 
height. 

, 2. Until they pass the first cataract, they are shut in 
between high rocky cliffs of dark red hue, the color of 
dried blood, when they spread abroad their be-ne-fi-cent 
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deluge over the vast valley. Then, Egypt looks like %' 
sea, studded with green islands, and* bounded by: ike 
chain of the Li-by-an hills, and the purple rauge of %Uy 
Mo-kat-tam mountains. 

3. Every island is crowned with a village, or an aUr 
tique tempje, or 8k tuft of feathery palm-trees, or s6ft 
a-ca-cias. The earth is sheltered from the burning fidft, 
"by the cool, bright veil of waters ; the labor of the hus- 
band-man is sus-pend-ed, and all is joy and gayety- 
Boatmen alone are busy; but it seems to be a pleasant 
business, for the sound ot music is always heard fram 
under the white sails. 

4. In one place, you come upon a floating fair, held in 
boats at night. The boats are lighted up with painted 
lanterns, and flutterinjg with gay flags. In anothei^,>fc 
bridal company is gliding by, with mirth- and -music, 
carrying the bride, yvho wears a veil, and a crown of 
flowers, to the bride-groom. 

5. On one island, you will find a group of men^ with 
long beards, with shawls around theur waists, and tup- 
bans on their heads, smoking their .pipes, and sipping 
coflfee. On another, a merry band of Arab girls are 
dancing to the music of their own wild song. Somes- 
times you will meet them swimming from grove to grbve^ 
with their heads wreathed with the blue lotus-flow^^ 
and you wonder that the croc-o-dile does not help hinti 
self to the young virgin, who in old times used to be 
offered up in sacrifice to the river-god. 

6. As the waters retire, ve-ge-ta-tion seems to spring. 
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from every pore. Before they rose, the country looked 
shriv-elled, faded, and worn out : a few days after — old 
Egypt looks as good as new, in a rich green mantle, 
em-broi-dered with flowers. The in-un-da-tion begins 
la May, attains its full height in August, and grad-u- 
:ftl-ly abates, giving to the country, spring in Oc-to-ber, 
and autumn in Feb-ru-a-ry. 

*!. It occurs every year at about the same time, but 
does not always reach the same height. When the 
valley is not covered with water, it presents the ap-pear- 
vnce of a vast swamp. As Egypt has no rain, but 
depends on the Nile for all its moisture, there are water- 
wheels at work night and day along the banks of the 
river, in the six months that follow the drying up of the 
waters. 

8. Fifty thousand oxen, and twice as many men, are 
engaged in ir-ri-ga-ting the fields of Indian corn, of 
peas, beans, and millet ; the gardens of cu-cum-bers and 
mdons ; and the rich green meadows, whera fat cattle, 
like those the king of Egypt saw in his dream, come up 
from the river to graze. 

9. Buffaloes help the oxen to turn the water-wheels ; 
and in sailing along the river, one sees little sheds upon 
its banks, under which the Arab, with his pair of oxen 
pr buffaloes, is cease-less-ly engaged in pumping up the 
Water of the Nile, to send it over the cultivated ground, 
hf means of ditches and canals, and little furrows, which 
are cut so as to carry moisture even to the roots of th6 
date-trees. 

7* 
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THE PLAGUE OF FROGS. 

1. And the Lord spake unto Mo&es, Go unto Pha*' 
raoh, and say unto him, Thus saith the Lobd, Let my 
people go, that they may serve me. 

And if thou refuse to let them go, behold, I will smite 
all thy borders with frogs. 

2. And the river shall bring forth frogs a-bun-dant-ly» 
which shall go up, and come into thine house, and into ' 
thy bed-chamber, and upon thy bed, and into the house 
of thy servants, and upon thy people, and into thine 
ovens, and^into thy kneading-troughs. 

And the frogs shall come up both on thee, and upon 
thy people, and upon all thy servants. 

3. And the Lobd spake unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, 
Stretch forth thine hand with thy rod over the streams, 
over the rivers, and over the ponds, and cause frogs to 
come up upon the land of Egypt. 

4. And Aaron stretched out his hand over the waters 
of Egypt : and the frogs came up, and covered the land 
ofi Egypt. 



Jind the ma*>gi-ciaiis did ^ with their enchantments, 
and brought up fh>gs upon the land of Egypt. 

5. Then Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron, and 
said', Entreat the Lord, that he maj take uway the frogs 
from me, and from my people : and I will let the people 
go, that they may sacrifice onto the Lord. 

6. And Moses said unto Pharaoh, Glory over me: 
when shall I entreat for thee, and for thy servants, and 
for thy people, to destroy the frogs from thee and thy 
houses, that they may remain in the river only ? 

t. And he said, To-morrow. And he said. Be it ac- 
cord-ing to thy word ; that thou mayst know that there 
is none like unto the Lord our God. 

And the frogs shall depart from thee, and from thy 
houses, and from thy servants, and from thy people; 
they shall remain in the river only. 

8. And Moses and* Aaron went out from Pharaoh i 
and Moses cried unto the Lord, because of the frogd 
which he had brought against Pharaoh. 

9. And the Lord did according to the word of Moses : 
and the frogs died out of the houses, out of the vil-la- 
ges, and out of the fields. And they gathered them 
together upon heaps. 

: 10. But when Pharaoh saw that there was respite, he 
hardened his heart, and hearkened not unto them, as the 
Lord had said. 

"Then the magicians said unto Pharaoh, This is the 
finger of God. 
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A VOYAGE UP THE NILE. 

1. More than three thousand years have passed sifiee 
the waters of the Nile murmured around the cradle of 
the infant Moses, or since the great leader, with the rod 
of God in his hand, called up armies of frogs from the 
banks of the river, to overrun the king's bed-chamber. 

2. But nature is still the same. The line of Pharaohs 
have passed away. The learning of Egypt is forgotten. 
The country is under the strong rule of a Turkish 
despot, and the natives are now ground down by hard 
task-masters and cruel officers, as the children of Israel 
once were ; but the bounteous river still flows on, bright^ 
and full as ever. The same range of Arabian moun- 
tains runs along the left as you ascend the stream ; th» 
same Li-by-an hills, so much alike, that you seem to be 
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fllfl^a loakiog at the same hill or glen yoa first saw, 
now advance and now retire from the banks. 
. 3. The same cloudless sky is above yoa, and the same 
stars which looked down upon Joseph as he went with 
the Mid-ian-i-tish merchants into Egypt, and upon 
Jacob, as bowed down with age, he jour-neyjed to embrace 
his long-lost son, shine gloriously upon the modem voy* 
a-ger on the Nile. 

4. Warburton, who has given us a glowing and truth* 
ful de-scrip-tion of the river sce-ne-ry, says, "This sail- 
ing on the moon-lit Nile has an in-ex-pres-si-ble charm. 
Every sight is softened, every sound is musical, every air 
breathes balm. The py-ra-mids, silvered by the moon, 
tower over the dark palms, and the broken ridges of the 
Arabian hills, stand clearly out from the star-spangled 
sky. 

6. ** Sometimes the scream of a startled pelican, or^ 
the gurgle of some huge fish as he wallows in the water, 
may break the silence for a moment, but it only make^ 
the calm that follows more profound. 

** There sits the swarthy pilot, with his turban and 
iSowing beard : those plains before us have been trod by 
Pharaohs ; these waters rippled among the flags where 
tb6 great Jewish leader and law- giver, lay a helpless 
^afoe in his ark of bul-rush-es. It is all like a dream 1 
: 6» "But, hark 1 to the jackaPs cry among the tombs ! 
J^ is a wild, plaintive sound, and wakes us from our 
dream of old Egypt's glory, and reminds us of the doom 
trhieh the prophet denounced on the nations who defied 
iixt living God. * Wild beasts of the desert shall lie 
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there; find their houses shall be fall of dolefal ciea* 
tares.' 

f. ** The night is gone — gone like a passing shado^ ; 
the sun springs suddenly into the throne of rose-coloved 
and purple clouds the mist has prepared for him. 
There is scarcely a dawn — just now it was night— •then 
day — as suddenly as « cannon's flash. 

8. ' * AH nature seems to waken now ; flocks of turtle- 
doves are rustling round the Tillages ; dogs are barking^ 
cocks are crowing, donkeys are braying, water-wheels 
are creaking, and the Turks, prostrate themselves in 
prayer, with foreheads to the ground, or hands crossed 
upon their bosoms. 

9. "And thus, day by day, and week by week, we float 
tran-quil-ly along, by clay-built villages, buried in their 
graceful groves of palm, huge py-ra-mids, temples cut 
but of the over-hang-ing rock, tombs of kings, and hills 
full of the mummies of cats. Now, we have lost sight 
x>f the pyramids, which have long risen like giant peaks 
on our horizon. 

10. "Now we are passing Et-mim, where the ma-gi- 
cians are said to have dwelt, whom Pharaoh summoned 
to contend with Moses. We have just arrived in the 
waters where crocodiles abound, for they are now rarely 
seen in the Lower Nile. 

'*The crew have been looking out for them for two 
days, and with the prospect of such game, we have re- 
served our fire, and let wild duck and turtle, n^y, even 
eagles and vultures, go by us unharmed." 
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CROCODILES. 
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1. "At length the cry of 'crocodiles, crocodiles!' 
was heard from oar Arab boatmen, and half a dozen 
black fingers were eagerly pointed to a strip of sand, oa 
which were ap-pa-rent-ly strewn some logs of trees. It . 
was a shoal of crocodiles I 

2. '* Hastily and silently the boat was run ashore, and 
L elam-bered up the steep bank with a quicker pulse 
than when I first levelled my rifle at a Highland deer. 
My intended victims were much more composed. As I 
drew near them, there seemed to be a sneer on their 
ghastly mouths, and in their winking eyes. Slowly they 
rose, and waddled to the water — all but one. 

3. *' He lay still, until I was within a hundred yards of 
him ; then, slowly rising on his fin-like legs, he lumbered 
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towards the river, looking askance hi me, as mach as:'/) 
say, * He can do me no harm ; bat I may as well have a 
swim. ' 

4. *' I took aim at the throat of the su-per-ci-lf-ons 
Brute; forth flow the bullet; my ex-ei-ted ear could 
catch the * thuij' with which it plunged into the scaly 
leather of his neck ; his waddle became a plunge, the 
waves closed over him, and as I reached the brink of the 
river, I only saw the ripples caused by the waving of his 
gi-gan-tic t*il. 

5. *' But there is blood upon the water, and he rises 
for a moment to the surface. 'A hundred pi-as-tres 
for that crocodile I ' I exclaimed, and half a dozen 
Arabs plunged into the stream. 

"There I he rises again, and the blacks dash at him 
as if he hadn't a tooth in his head — ^now he is gone ; the 
waters closed over him, and I never saw him again, 

6. " From that time we saw hundreds of crocodiles, 
and fired countless shots at them ; but we never could 
get possession of any, even if we hit them, which re- 
mains uncertain. Crocodiles stuffed, were often brought 
to us to buy ; but the Arabs take a great deal of trouble 
to get them, making an ambush in the sands where they 
resort, and taking aim when within a few yards of their 
foe. 

T. " Above the cat-a-racts of the Nile, they are very 
fierce. An officer in the Pasha's service told me, that 
many of the men were killed by the crocodile and hip- 
po-pot-a-mus, when they went into the river to *bathe; 
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cl)ut I only heard of one person who was killed below 
. the cataracts, the year that I was in Egypt. 

8. * * This was an old woman, who was drawing water 
neap Ke-meh. A crocodile en-cir-cled her with his 
tail, brushed her into the water, and then seizing her by 

, the waist, swam with her across the river to the oppo- 
site bank ; and the vil-la-gers, ndw as-sem-bled, saw the 

, monster qni-et-ly feeding on their old friend, as an otter 
might upon a salmon. 

9. "The Egyptian, who nar-ra-ted this cir-cnm- 
stance, told us that the woman was his grandmother ; 
that he had shot the as-sas-sin three days afterwards, and 
had sold him to an En-glish-man for seven and six- 
jience I" — Warburton. 
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XXXTT. 

THE PLAGUE OF FLIES. 

1. And the Lobd said unto Hoses, Rise up early in 
the morning, and stand before Pharaoh ; lo, he cometfi 
forth to the water ; and say nnto him, Thas saith tKe 
Lord, Let my people go, that they may serve me. 

2. Else, if thou wilt not let my people go, behold, I 
will send swarms of flies npon thee, and upon thy ser- 
vants, and upon thy people, and into thy houses ; and 
the houses of the Egyptians shall be full of swarms of 
flies, and also the ground whereon they are. 

3. And I will sever in that day the land of Gosheti) 
in which ^ly people dwell, that no swarms of flies shall 
be there ; to the end thou mayest know that I am the 
Lord in the midst of the earth. 

And I will put a division between my people and thy 
people : to-morrow shall this sign be. 

4. And the Lord did so : and there came a grievous 
swarm of flies into the house of Pharaoh, and into hid 
servants' houses, and into all the land of Egypt : tibtid 
land was cor-rupt-ed by reason of the swarm of flies. 

5. And Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron, and 
said. Go ye, sac-ri-fice to your God in the land. 

6. And Moses said. It is not meet so to do : for we 
shall sacrifice the a-bom-i-na-tion of the Egyptians* to 

* The abominatioa of the Egyptians. This word is often lised 
in the Bible where false gods or idols are spoken of. The Egyp- , 
tians worshipped bulls. The children of Israel offered them up 
as sacrifices to God. 
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the Lord our Qod : lo, shall we sacrifice the abomina- 
tion of the Egyptians before their eyes, and will they 
not stone ns ? 

7* We will go three days' journey Into the wilderness, 
^nd sacrifice unto the Lobd our God, as he shall com- 
ID^nd us. 

8. And Pharaoh said, I will let you go, that ye may 
lacrifice to the Lord your Ood in the wilderness ; only 
je shall not go very far away. Entreat for me. 

9. And Moses said. Behold, I go out from thee, and 
X entreat the Lord that the swarms of flies may depart 
from Pharaoh, from his servants, and from his people, 
to-morrow : but let not Pharaoh deal de-ceit-ful-ly any 
more in not letting the people go, to sacrifice to the 
Lord. 

10. And Moses went out from Pharaoh, and en- 
^reat-ed the Lord. 

And the Lord did according to the word of Moses ; 
and he removed the swarms of flies from Pharaoh, from 
}xi$ servants, and from his people ; there remained not 

XI. And Pharaoh hardened his heart at this time also, 
Deither would he let the people go. 
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XXXTTT. 

CROCODILE EGGS ^AND CHAMELEONS. 

1. ** The king of the crocodiles is said, by the Egyp- 
tian Arabs, to reside at Den-de-rah, the queen some forty, 
miles higher up the river. There was scarcely a sunny 
bank between these two points, where a crowd of croco^ 
diles might not be seen, laying eggs. :- 

2. " The parent crocodile deposits them, to the num- 
ber of eighty or a hundred, in the sand, where the su^ 
hatches them. The only watchers by the cradle of the 
young ones, are fishes and birds of prey. 

**Even hens wont hatch in Egypt, so it could 
scarcely be expected that crocodiles would set th^ 
example. ;. 

• 3. " Im-a-gine a nest of crocodile eggs, when the 
young monsters imprisoned in them feel that it .is time 
to make a start in life, and roll about the shells, trying 
to get free. 

**Out they come, and make a rush for the river; a 
flock of hawks and kites is on the wing for them, the; 
ich-neu-mons run at them, fish gape for them; yet 
enough escape to make it rather dangerous to bathe in 
this part of the Nile. 

4. " When we reached Nubia, we saw the xha-me- 
le-on. We visited a very curious rock temple on the 
borders of the desert, which runs within a mile of Dirr, 
the capital city of Nubia, and brought back to our boat» 
soQie fruit and a couple of chameleons. 

5. ''These little creatures amused u^ very much ;by 
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their change of color, their quaint expression of county 
nance, and their habits. When quiet, they were of a 
delicate grass green ; when ex-ci-ted, they became brown, 
with bright blue heads; and when Yexj angry, they 
turned nearly black, and swelled out much beyond their 
iiatural size. 

6. * * When allowed to run about, they would lay hold 
of objects with their long, flex-i-ble tails ; and if they 
were for-ci-bly taken up, and put in another place, they 
would change color at once, as if to persuade us that 
they were not the chameleons we wanted. 

7. "One of them died soon afterwards of cold, al- 
though the weather was then at summer heat, 85° ; and 
the other looked as if we were trying to see if he could 
Hre on air. It was not for want of food, however, for 
our cabin all day was in a haze of flies, and at night 
they gathered like moss upon the cornice. 

8. "In a few days, he too died, as well as a little 
jackal we had bought of one of the natives. The death 
of both, was doubtless caused by the cold, which some- 
times seemed to be severe, even ,to us, from its contrast 
to the weather within the Tropics." — ^Waeburton. 
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*♦ * ' » 

XXXIV. 

A DIALOGUE. 

Aunt Teresa, and Lottie. 

1. Lottie. — **What a strange country Egypt is, 
annt Tel Everything about it is strange, from the 
way it is watered, to the way chickens are hatched. 
Haven't you told me something about chickens being 
batched in an oven, there V^ 

Aunt T, — '• Certainly, my dear. The hons are not at 
all given to sed-en-ta-ry oc-cu-pa-tions in Egypt. Th^y 
were hatched in ovens themselves, and they do not feel 
called upon to sit on their own eggs. 

2. Lottie. — ** How un-nat-u-ral that seems to be I our 
hens sit so long on their nests, and never let their eggs 
get cold, and when the little chicks come chirping out 
of the shell, they hover Over them, seem to think so much 
of them, and fly at everything that goes near to hurt 
them." 

3.* Aunt T. — "Yes, it is a beautiful ex-am-ple of map 
ter-nal love. Our Saviour himself was struck with it. 
Do you remember his weeping over Je-ru-sa-lem, and 
saying, * How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gath-er-eth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye woiild not I' He observed all the 
grand, and in-te-rest-ing, and touching forms of nature , 
the fiunsets, the harvest-fields, the lilies by the way-side, 
and the hen gathering her brood under her wings ; and 
used them all, to show his love for us. 
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i. Lottie, — ""Bat how do they hatch the chickens in 
ovens, aunt Tef 

Aunt T, — "They have houses built for the purpose, 
which are warmed by stoves and pipes, like many of the 
dwelling-houses in onr large towns. A long, narrow 
passage runs through the building, which is called an 
oyen, because the heat kept up in it is so great. The 
rooms that are ranged along on each side of this pas- 
sage, have fine moulds spread over the floors, on which 
the eggs are laid, to keep them from breaking. " 
' 6. Lottie, — " I wonder the eggs don't get roasted, in- 
stead of hatched, in these ovens ?'' 

Aunt T, — **They would, if the heat was great 
enough ; but as the object is to hatch and not to cook 
them, the heat is reg-u-la-ted by a ther-mom-e-ter. You 
Ibiow a hen keeps her eggs very warm. The persons 
who attend to the Egyptian hatching-ovens, try to keep 
up just that degree of warmth, day and night. They 
watch the ther-mom-e-ter. If the mercury falls in the 
tube below 100°,. they make the fire hotter; if it rises 
above 100°, they lessen the fire." 
, 6. Lottie, — '* Do they keep hens, to lay eggs for the 
ovens to hatch, aunt Te ?'' 

Aunt T, — " The eggs ^re sent to them to be hatched, 
by those who raise fowls. A poor Egyptian, who is 
called a hen-man, passes his whole life in turning over 
e^gs in these hot rooms, except when he sleeps, and then 
another takes his place. He is bound to return fifty 
chickens, for every hundred eggs that are sent to him." 
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T. Lottie. — *'What a miserable life the poor hen- 
man mnst lead, tripping aboat among so manj eggs !" 

Aunt T. — " Bad enough 1 I dare say. It is so warm 
in the hatching-ovens, that he can wear very little cloth- 
ing, and he is of course obliged to walk about the rooms 
with the greatest care, to avoid treading on the eggs; 
and little chicks, that are just struggling out of the 
shells. The smell is said to be very disagreeable ; like 
that of our White Sulphur Springs in Virginia. I- 
tliink a country is much happier, Lottie, where the men 
carry on their cheerful labor in the open air, and where 
the hens hatch their own chickens." 
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XXXV. 

OTHER PLAQUES. 

1. Then the Lord said unto Moses, Go in tinto Pha- 
raoh) and (ell him, Thas saith the Lord God of the 
Hebrews, Let my people go, that they may serve me. 

.. For if thou refose to let them go, and wilt hold them 
still, . 

.,2. Behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thy eattle 
which is in the field, upon the horses, upon the asses, 
npon the camels, npon the oxen, and npon the sheep ; 
there shall be a very grievous murrain. 

3. And the 'Lord shall sever between the cattle of 
Israel, and the cattle of Egypt : and there shall nothing 
die of all that is the children's of Israel. 

And the LoKD appointed a set time, saying, To-mor- 
roW| the Lord shall do this thing in the land. 

4. And the Lord did that thing on the morrow, and 
all the cattle of Egypt died : but of the cattle of the 
children of Israel, died not one. 

5. And Pharaoh sent, and behold, there Svi^s not one 
of the cattle of the Israelites dead. And the heart of 
Pharaoh was hardened, and he did not let the people go. 

6. And the Lord said to Moses and unto Aaron, 
Take to you handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let 
Moses sprinkle it toward the heaven in the sight of 
Pharaoh. 

1. And they took ashes of the furnace and stood 
before Pharaoh; and Moses sprinkled it up toward 
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heaven ; and it became a boil, breaking forth with bifdtts 
upon man and beast. 

8. And the magicians coold not stand before Mogef, 
becaase of the boils ; for the boil was upon all the ma- 
gicians, and upon all the Egyptians. 

9. And the Lord said unto Moses, Rise np early in 
the morning, and stand before Pharaoh, and say unto 
him. Thus saith the Lord Ood of the Hebrews, Let nqy 
people go, that they may serve me. 

10. For I will at this time send all my plagues upon 
thine heart, and upon thy servants, and upon thy people ; 
that thou mayest know that there is none like me in all 
the earth. 

11. For now will I stretch out my hand, that I may 
smite thee and thy people with pest-il-ence ; and thou 
shalt be cut off from the earth. 

. Behold, to-morrow, about this time, I will cause tt to 
rain a very grievous hail, such as hath not been in Bgypt 
since the foun-da-tion thereof, even until now. 

12. Send therefore now and gather thy cattle, and all 
that thou hast in the field ; for upon every man and beast 
which shall be found in the field, and shall not be brought 
home, the hail shall come down upon them, and they 
shall die. 

13. He that feared the word of the Lobd among the 
servants of Pharaoh, made bis servants and his cattle fL^ 
into the houses : 

And he that re-gard-ed not the word of the LoBP, 
left his servants and his cattle in the field. 

14. And the Lobd said unto Moses, Stretch forth 
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Itiine hand toward heaven, that there may be hail in all 
the land of Egypt, npon man, and npon beast, and upon 
every herb of the field, thronghont the land of Egypt. 

15. And Moses stretched forth his rod toward heaven : 
and the Lord sent thunder and hail, and the fire ran 
along npon the ground. So there was hail, and fire 
mingled with the hail, very grievous, such as there was 
iione like it in all the land of Egypt since it became a 
nation. 

16. And the hail smote all that was in the field, both 
man and beast ; and the hail smote every herb of the 
field, and brake every tree of the field. 

IT. Only in the land of Goshen, where the children 
of Israel were, there was no hail. 

And Pharaoh sent, and called fot Moses and Aaron, 
and said unto them, I have sinned this time. Entreat 
the Lord, that there may be no more mighty thnnder- 
ings and hail ; and I will let jou go. 

18. And Moses said unto him. As soon as I am gone 
out of the city, I will spread abroad my hand unto the 
Lord ; and the thunder shall cease, neither shall there 
be any more hail, that thou mayest know that the earth 
is the Lord's. 

'19. But as for thee and thy servants, I know that ye 
iritl not fear the Lord God. 

20. And Moses went out of the city, fj^om Pharaoh ; 
Ktd spread abroad his hands unto the Lord ; and the 
thunders and hail ceased, and the rain was not poured 
npon the earth. 
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JOHN OILPIN^ 



21. The flax and the barley was smitten: for the 
barley was in the ear, and the flax was boiled. 

But the wheat and the rye were not smitten : for they 
were not grown up. 

22. And when Pharaoh saw that the rain, and the 
hail, and the thunders were ceased, he sinned yet more, 
and hardened his heart, he and his servants. Neither 
would he let the children of Israel go ; as the Lord had 
spoken by Moses. 
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XXXVI. 


THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. 



John Gilpin was a cit-i-zen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain, eke'*' wds he, 

Of famous London town. 



* Also, besides. 
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John QHpin's spouse said to her dear, 

" Though wedded we have been, 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holy-day have seen. 

2» ** To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we willthen repair, 
. TJnto the Bell at Ed-mon-ton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 

"My sister, and my sister's child. 

Myself, and children three. 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 

(tn horseback after we." 

8. He soon replied, ''I do admire 
Of womankind but one. 
And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 

"I am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend, the cal-en-der,* 

WiU lend his horse to go. '* 

4. Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, "That's well said; 
And- for -that wine is dear. 
We will be furnished with our own. 
Which is both bright and clear." 

* A person irho presses cloth. 
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John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 

O'er-jojed was he to find 
That though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

5. The morning came, the chaise was brought^ 

But yet was not allowed. 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should saj that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Where they did all get in; 
Six precious souls, and all agog • 
^ To dash through thick and thin. 

6. Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 

Were never folks so glad, 
The stones did rattle underneathi 
As if Cheapside were mad I 

John Gilpin at his horse's side, 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again; 

7. For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 

His journey to begin. 
When turning round his head, he saw 
Three cus-tom-ers come in. 
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So down he came : for loss of time 

Although it grieved him sore, 
Yet loss of pence, he knew fhll well, 

Would trouble him much more. 

8. 'Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind, 
When Betty screaming came down stairs, 
'*The wine is left behind 1" 

"Good lack !" quoth he, — "yet bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise, 
In* which I bear my trusty sword 

When I do ex-er-cise." 

9. Now, Mistress Gilpin, (careful sonl f) 

Had two stone bottles founds 
To hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear. 

Through which the belt he drew, 
And hung a bottle on each side. 

To make his balance true. 

10. Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe. 
His long red cloak, well brushed and neat. 
He manfully did throw. 
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Now see him mounted once agaiui 

Upon his nimble stefed, 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 

11. But finding soon a stnooth road. 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 
JThe snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in his seat* 

« So-^fair and softly 1" John, he cried, . 

But John he cried in vain; 
That trot became a gallop soon, * - 

In spite of curb and rein. 

12. So, stooping down, as needs he must, 

Who cannot sit up upright, 
He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before; 
What thing upon his back had got, 

Did wonder more and more. 

13. Away* went Gilpin, neck or nought I 

Away went hat and wig I 
He little dreamt when he set out 
Of running such a rig. 
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The wind did blow, the cloak did fly. 

The streamer long and gsj, 
Till, loop and button failing, both. 

At last it flew awaj. 

14. Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slang; 
A. bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said, or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the .children screamed. 

Up flew the windows all I 
And every soul cried out ** Well done I" 

As loud as he could bawL 

15. Away went Gilpin — ^who but he f 

His fame soon spread around; 
He carries weight I He rides a race I 
'Tis for a thousand pound 1 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderful to view, 
How in a trice the turn-pike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

16. And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low, 
The bottles twain, behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. 
9* 
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Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteoas to be seen, 
Whiph made his horse's flanks to smoke, 

As they had bfisted been. 

lY. But stiil, he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced; 
For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

vThus all through.merry Isl-ing-ton, 

These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay ; 

18. And there he threw the Wash about. 

On both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edn)onton, his loving wife, 

From the bal-co»ny spied • 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride I 

19. "Stop, stop, John Gilpin 1 — Here's the house I" 

They all at once did cry; 
" The dinner waits, and we are tired ;'^ 
Said Gilpin— ''So am II'' 
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Bat yet bis horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there! 
For w)ij ? his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

20. Away went Gilpin, out of breath. 

And sore against his will, 
Till at his friend, the cal-en-der's, 
His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 

His neighbor in such trim, ^ 

Laid vdown his pipe, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him : 

• 

21. "What news? what news 7 yonr tidings tell, 

Tell me yon mast, and shall ! 
^ Say why bare-head-ed you are come. 
Or why you come at allf" 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke, 
And |;hns unto the calender, 

In merry guise he spoke: 

22. "I came, because your horse would come ; 

And, if I well forebode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here, 
They are upon the road." 
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« 
The calender right glad ta fiod 

His friend iu merry pin, 

Betomed him not a single word, 

Bat to the hoase went in ; 

23. Whence straight he came with hat and wig, 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Each comely in its kind. 

He held them np, and in his tarn 
Thas showed his ready witj 

" My head is twice as big as your's. 
They therefore needs must fit. 

24. " Bat let me scrape the dirt away. 

That hangs upon your face; 
And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case." 

Said John, " It is my wedding-day. 
And all the world would stare. 
If wife should dine at Edmondton, 
, And I should dine at Ware." 

25. So turning to his horse, he said, 

''I am in haste to dine: 
*Twas for your pleasure you came here. 
You shall go back for mine." 
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Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast t 

For which he paid fiill dear I 
For , while he spake, a noisy ass 

Did braj both loud and clear; 

26. Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar; 
Aud galloped off with all his might. 
As he had done before. 

Away wqnt Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig; 
l^e lost them sooner than at first. 

For .why — they were too big. 

VI. Now, Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 
I^to the country far away. 
She pulled out half-a-crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said, 

That drove them to the Bell, 
'* This .shall be yours, when you bring back 

My husband safe and well." 

28. The youth did ride, and soon did meet * 
John coming back amain: 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop 
By catching at his rein; 
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Bat not perfonning what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he flighted more. 
And made him faster mn. 

'29. Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went post-boy at his heels, 
The post-boy's horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 
With post-boy scam-per-ing in the rear. 

Thus raised the hue and cry I 

30. " Stop thief I stop thief I a high-way-man !** 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way, 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the tum-pike gates again 

Flew open in short space; 
The toll-men thinking as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

31. And so he did, and won it too I 

For he got first to town, 
Nor stopped, till where he had got up, 
He did again get down. 
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Kow let Qs sing, long live the king I 

And Gilpin, long live hel 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to seel 

CownR. 
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THE MILK TREE. 



1. A tree is fonnd in the hot dry regions that lie 
under the e-qna-tor, in Sonth America, that tonches onr 
ten-der»est feelings. It reminds ns of the period of 
helpless in-fancy, when we drew onr sns-te-nance from a 
mother's bosom. Here, nature is the mighty mother, 
and provides cooling frnits and nourishing jnices for her 
children, among barren rocks, and vast arid plains. 

2. On the shelving sides of a rocky height, there grows 
a tree with dry and oblong pointed leaves. Its large 
woody roots can scarcely pen-e-trate into the stone. 
For sev-e-ral months of the year, not a single shower 
moistens its foliage. Its branches appear dead and 
dried ; but when the trank is pierced, there flows from it 
a sweet and nour-ish-ing milk. 

3. It is at the rising of the sun that this ve-ge-ta-ble^ 
fountain is most abundant ; the negroes and natives are 
then seen has-ten-ing from all quarters, furnished with 
large bowls, to receive the milk, which grows yellow, 
and thickens at its surface. Some empty their bowls 
under the tree itself, others carry the juice home to their 
children. 
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4. The milky juices of most plants are acri^, bitter, 
and more or less poi-son-oos, so that when Hnmboldt, 
the great traveller,, first heard of this ex-tra-or-di-na-ry 
tree, he thought the natives must have ex-ag-ge-ra-ted 
uts. virtues; but during his stay at Bar-be-ra, he drank 
the milk which wasjdrawQ from Jt, both morning* and 
night. 

5. He found it pleasant to the taste, and of a balmy 
smell ; and felt no injurious effect from its constant use. 
It was thick, slightly glutinous, and entirely free ftom 
•the acrid quality which he had observed in the milky 
juice of all other plants. The thick and sticky nature 
of the milky alone rendered it dis-a-gree-a-ble. 

6. The negroes, and the free people who work the 
plantations, drink it freely, and dip their corn-bread or 
cas-sa-va, into it. They grow much fatter during the 
season when the ''pa-lo de va-ca," the Spanish name 
for the *' Cow Tree,'' yields them milk. 

7. When the liquid is exposed to the air, it turns 
yellow, and resembles cheese. It grows sour in five or 
six days. Humboldt did not see this tree in flower. He 
describes the fruit, as somewhat fleshy, and containing 
one, and sometimes two, nuts. The oblong leaves are 
Kke leather in their texture, and abput ten inches long. 
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XXXVIII. 

LOCUSTS. 

1. And Moses and Aaron came in nnto Pharoah, and 
said nnto him, Thns saith the Lord God of the He- 
brews, How long wilt thou refuse to hnmble thyself 
before me ? Let my people go, that they may serve me. 
. 2. Else, if thon refuse to let my people go, behold, 
to-morrow will I bring the locusts into thy coast : and 
they shall cover the face of the earth, that one cannot 
be able to see the face of the earth : and they shall eat 
the res-l-due of that which is escaped, which remaineth 
unto you from the hail, and shall eat every tree which 
giroweth for you out of the field : 

3. And they shall fill thy houses, and the houses of all 
thy servants ; which neither thy fathers, nor thy fathers' 
fathers have saw, since the day that they were ppon the 
earth, unto this day. And he turned himself, and went 
out from Pharaoh. 

4. And Pharaoh's servants said unto him. How long 
shall this man be a snare unto us ? let the men go, that 
they may serve the Lobd their God : knowest thou not 
yet, that Egypt is destroyed ? 

5. ^ And Moses and Aaron were brought again unto 
Pharaoh : and he said unto them, Go, serve the Lord 
your God : but who are they that shall go ? 

6. And Moses said, We will go with our young and 
with our old, with our sons and with our daughters, 
with our flocks and with our herds, will we go ; for we 
must hold a feast to the Lord. 

10 
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7. And he said unto them, Kot so ; go now ye that 
are men, and serve the Lord : for that ye did desire* 
And they were driven ont from Pharaoh's presence. 

8. And the Lord said nnto Moses, Stretch ont thine 
hand over the land of Egypt, for the locusts, that tfafij 
may come np upon the land of Egypt, and eat every 
herb of the land, even all that the hail hath left. 

9. And Moses stretched forth his rod over the land 
of Egypt, and the Lord brought an east wind upon the 
land all that day, and all that night ; and when it was 
morning, the east wind brought the locusts. 

10. And the locusts went up over all the land of 
Egypt, and rested in all the coasts of Ilgypt: veiy 
grievous were they; before them there ^ere no such 
locusts as they, neither after them shall be such. 

11. For they covered the face of the whole earth, so 
that the land was darkened; and they did eat every 
herb of the land, and all the fruit of. the trees which the 
hail had left : and there remained not any green thing in 
the trees, or in the herb^ of the field, through all the 
land of Egypt 

12. Then Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron, in 
haste ; and he said, I have sinned against the Lord your 
God, and against you. Now therefore forgive, I pray 
thee, my sin, only this once, and entreat the Lord your 

• God, that he may take away from me this death only. 

IS. And he went out from Pharaoh, and entreated 
the Lord. 

And the Lord turned a mighty, strong, west wind, 
which took away the locusts, and cast them into the 
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Bed Sea ; there remained not one locust in all the coasts 
<rf Egypt 

14. And Pharaoh called nnto Moses, and said, Go 
ye, serve the Lord ; only let your flocks and your herds 
be stayed : letjour little ones also go with you. 

15. And Moses said : Our cattle also shall go with 
us ; there shall not an hoof be left behind : for thereof 
must we take, to serve t^e Lord our God ; and we know 
not with what we must serve the Lobd, until we come 
thither. 

16. And Pharaoh said unto him. Get thee from me, 
take heed to thyself, see my face no more ; for in that 
day thou seest my face, thou shalt die. 

' 17. And Moses said, Thou hast spoken well, I will 
see thy face again no more. 
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zxxiz. 

GOD WATCHES OVER CHILDREN. 

1. God loves children. He calls himself by the swBtit 
name of Father. '* Our Father who art in Heaven.*' 
Jesus called little children to his arms, and blessed them. 
Can we doubt that he watches over them, and guards 
them from danger, both seen and unseen. 

2. Many grown up persons can say with the po^ 
Ad-di-son, 

" When in the slippery paths of youth, 
With heedless steps I ran, 
Thy hand unseen, conveyed me safe. 
And led me up, to man." 

3. Cousin Fred is now a man ; but he is still the pet 
%of a large family con-nec-tion. He is like every body's 

younger brother. But he was his mother's only child. 
She died when he was about seven years old. She was 
a sensible woman, and an earnest Christian. Fred still 
remembers the words of pious trust that fell from her 
lips, and the rich mellow tones in which she used to sing 
the sweet old hymns, that have been handed down for 
many gen-e-ra-tions, and cheered so many of God's 
people. 

4. She died too early to guide his youthful steps ; but 
her prayers were not unheard, and he has had a surer 
and a stronger friend than even a mother could have 
been. I will tell you one of the in-ci-dents of his child- 
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hood, and yon will see that Ood watches over children ; 
es-pe-cial-ly over the children of those who love him, 
and keep his com-mand-ments. 

6. One day, a year or two after the death of Fred's 
irood mother, he was on a visit at the house of an uncle, 
who had several sons. Their mother, too, was dead, and 
.ttey amused themselves as they liked, without much re- 
gard to the sacred hours of the Sabbath. 

6. The ground was covered wjth snow, and after 
strolling about for some time with the dogs, the boys 
thought they would snow-ball for a while. They were 
near an old deserted building, a few hundred yards from 
the dwell-ing house. The dogs lay down on the sunny 
steps, while the boys pelted each other to their heart's 
content, and filled the air with shouting and laughter. 

7. All at once, their attention was called off from 
their sport, by hearing a commotion among the dogs. 
They saw a very large brindled dog, a stranger to them 
all, fighting their favorites, and without a moment's 
thought, they all rushed to the spot, and began to lay 
about them, with sticks and fisti-cuffs, to par^ the en- 
raged animals. 

8. In the melee, Fred saw the large brindled dog 
laake an attack upon Roscoe, his particular favorite, and 
be jumped upon the back of the intruder, and beat him 
over the head most fu-ri-ous-ly with the hard snow-ball 
which he still held in his hand. This was a new mode 
of attack to the strange dog, and ap-pa-rent-ly he did 
W)t like it, for, after trying to shake off his bold rider, 
who held fast to his neck, he gave several jumps which 

10* 
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threw bim oat of his seat, and thea the dog ran off as 
fast as his feet could carrj him. 

9. He was pursued by the boys and their dogs, to- 
wards the dwelling house, but as Fred was running 
along nearly out of breath, he saw a man coming from a 
neighbor's, who called out, 

''Have you seen any thing of a large brindled dog, 
this way ? He's as mad as a March hare I He's been 
biting every thing he could come across in the Little 
Mountains!'' 

10. "Did he have a black spot on his ear?" said 
Fred. 

" And a bobbed tail ?" enquired another boy. 

" That's the very dog I'm after," said the .man. 
" Has he been this way ?" 

They told him he had been fighting their dogs, and 
pointed out the direction in which he ran. 

11. He was pursued, shot, and proved to be, in truth, 
a mad dog. He had run through the yard of the dwell- 
ing house, knocked over an old, blind, toothless dog, 
named Barry, that did not get out of his way, jumped 
over the en-clo-sure, and dashed across the fields, to the 
river. 

12. It was necessary to kill all the dogs, except old 
Barry. The boys loved Barry like a member of the 
family, and this was their only comfort in parting with 
their other faithful followers. Fred looked very care- 
fully at his hands, to see if there was any cut or scratch, 
exposed to the saliva of the mad dog, when he was pom- 
mel-ing him about the head so vig-o-rous-ly ; but there 
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w$8 tu) canse for alarm, and he came off niihart from his 
strange ride, adding another proof, to the many I have 
kaown, that God watches over children. 
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XL. 

MAIDEN'S ADVENTURE. 

1. " Maiden's Adventure" is the name of a place on 
James river, about twenty-seven miles above Richmond. 
Strangers often ask the meaning of a name, which strikes 
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them as singular. Several rersions of the story exist in 
the neighborhood, bat all take ns back to the time whei^ 
the name of *' Indian" was a sound of fear among tb* 
whites. 

2. That was a time when the fierce war-whoop of the 
savage often broke the silence of the nighty and when it 
was unsafe for the early settlers to marry, or to buy 
their dead, or to sit down at a feast, or to go to work in 
the field, without looking to their fire-arms, and placing 
them within reach, in case of a sadden attack. 

3. The north side of James river was pretty well set- 
tled by the whites at the -period to which our story refers. 
The Indian tribes, however, still roamed about on the 
south, and were trou-ble-some neighbors to the few bold 
families who dared to come within their limits. One of 
this character settled on the south bank .of the river, at 
the place which is now called Maiden's Adventure. 

4. The family consisted of a stout farmer, with seve- 
ral strong, hardy sons, and a daughter, nearly as robust 
and active as her father and brothers. They did not 
fear the Indians. They thought the small parties who 
prowled about in search of plunder would not dare, to 
attack them, and the savages had not banded together 
for any serious enterprise against the whites, for a long 
time. Thus secure in their oWn strength, and well pre* 
vided with weapons, they grew careless. 

5. A young man from one of the white settlements on 
the north bank of James river, about this time fell in 
love with the bold damsel of whom we have spoken. 
She agreed to marry him. The wedding night arrived ; 
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the log cabin was filled with a gay bridal party. The 
bride and bride-groom stood up before the minister, 
who was jast be-gin-ning to prononnee the holy words 
that were to unite them, when the wild yell of the Indians 
rose around the dwelling. 

6. Before the men could seize their guns, many of 
them were tom-a-hawked, and the air resounded with the 
shrieks of women, and the groans of the dying. Some, 
however, broke through the crowd of savages, and 
escaped in the con-fu-sion. The bride and bride-groom 
were among the number. They were nearly caught 
several times, but broke away from their pursuers, and 
hud reached the river bank in safety, when they heard 
another party of Indians approaching. 

7. The bride hastily concealed herself among some 
thick bushes near the water's edge ; but her lover was 
seized, and a struggle ensued, in which he received many 
blows, and fell to the ground, apparently dead. The 
savages then left him, to return to the burning house, 
which they yelled, and leaped, and danced around, in 
the most frantic manner. All their hatred for the 
whites, and fiendish joy at their success, gleamed in their 
filbees, and rung out in their hid-e-ous war-whoop. 

"■ 8. As soon as she was sure they had left the spot, the 
wretched bride crept out of the bushes. She hung over 
the body of her lover, and clasped her arms about his 
neck, and found that he was not dead I He sighed 
heavily, and half-unclosed his eyes. Her strong frame 
and active habits uow stood her in good stead. 
9. She knew that there was a canoe at no great did* 
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tance, and she flew to the spot. She sprang into it, 
rowed it up the stream to the place where her lover lAy, 
made it fast to the bank, and then dragged him into it, 
and bathed his face with water which she dipped up in 
her hand. She then rowed him across, to the north 
bank of the river, in safety. 

10. There she soon procured help. He was carried 
on a litter to the nearest white settlement, and in a few 
months recovered entirely from the severe wounds he had 
received. The marriage cer-e-mony was then performed, 
and the husband in his turn, pro-tect-ed the bold maiden 
to whom he owed his life. 

, 11. The mem-o-ry of her daring exploit is preserved 
in the name of Maiden's Adventure, which is given to 
a plantation on the bank of James river, and to a well- 
built and massive stone dam, which has been lately put 
across the stream, to improve the nav-i-ga-tion. 
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ZU. 

THE LAST PLAGUE. 

1. And the Lord said unto Moses, Yet wilM bring 
one plague more upon Pharaoh, and upon Egypt; after- 
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wards he will let you go hence : when he shall let yon 
go, he shall snrelj thrust yon oat thence altogether. 

2. Speak now in the ears of the people, and let every 
man borrow of his neighbor, and every woman of her 
ndghbor, jewels of silver and jewels of gdld. 

3. And the Lord gave the people favor in the sight 
of the Egyptians. Moreover, the man Moses was very 
great in the land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh's 
servants, and in the sight of the people. 

4. And Moses said. Thus saith the Lord, About mid- 
night will I go out into the midst of Egypt : 

And all the first-born in the land of Egypt shall die, 
from the first-born of Pharaoh that sitteth upon -his 
throne, even unto the first-bom of the maid-servant that 
is behind the mill : and all the first-born of beasts. 

5. And there shall be a great cry throughout all the 
land of Egypt, such as there was none like it, nor shall 
be like it any more. 

6. But against any of the children of Israel shall not 
a dog move his tongue, against man or beast ; that ye 
may know how that the Lord doth put ^ differeuce be- 
tween the Egyptians and Israel. 

7- And Moses and Aaron did all these wonders before 
Pharaoh : 

Then Moses called for all the elders of Israel, and 
said unto them, Draw out and take you a lamb, accord- 
ing to your families, and kill the passover. 
I 8. And ye shall take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in 
the blood, and strike the lintel, and the two side posts^ 
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with the blood ; and none of yon shall go oat at iiie 
door of his honse untfl the morning. 

9. For the Lord will pass through to smite the Egjp* 
tians : and when he seeth the blood npon the lintel, and 
upon the two side posts, the Lord will pass over the 
door, and will not suffer the destroyer to come in unto 
your houses to smite you. 

10. And ye shall observe this thing for an or-di-nance 
to thee and to thy sons forever. 

And it shall come to pass, when ye be come to the 
land which the Lord will give you, according as he halh 
promised, that ye shall keep this service. 

IL And it shall come to pass, when your children 
shall say unto you. What mean ye by this service ? 

That ye shall say. It is the sacrifice of the Lord's 
passover, who passed over the houses of the children in 
Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians, and delivered our 
houses. 

12. And the people bowed the head, and worshipped. 
And the children of Israel went away, and did as the 

Lord had commanded Moses and Aaron, so did they. 

13. And it came to pass, that at midnight, the Lord 
smote all the first-born in the land of Egypt, from the 
first-bom of Pharaoh that sat on his throne, unto the 
first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon : and 
all the first-born of cattle. 

14. And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he, and all 
his servants, and all the Egyptians; and there was a 
great cry in Egypt ; for there was not a house where 
there was not one dead. 
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15. And he called for Moses and Aaron by night, and 
said, Rise np, and get you forth from among my people, 
both ye, and the children of Israel, and go, serve the 
Lord, as ye have said. 

16. Also, take your flocks and your herds, as ye have 
said, and be gone ; and bless me also. 

And the Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that 
they might send them oat of the land in haste ; for they 
said, We be all dead men, 

IT. And the people took their dongh before it was 
leavened, their kneading-troughs being bound up in their 
clothes, upon their shoulders 

And the children of Israel did according to the word 
of Moses ; and they borrowed of the Egyptians jewels 
of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment : 

18. And the Lord gave the people favor in the sight 
of the Egyptians, so that they lent unto them such things 
as they required. And they foiled the Egyptians. 

19. And a mixed multitnde went up also with them : 
and flocks, and herds, even very much cattle. 

20. Now the so-journ-ing of the children of Israel, 
who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years. 

21. And it came to pass at the end of the four hun- 
dred and thirty years, even the self same day it came to 
pass, that all the hosts of the Lord went out from the 
land of Egypt. 

22. It is a night to be much observed unto the Lord, 
for bringing them out from the land of Egypt : this is 
that night of the Lord to be observed of all the children 
of Israel in their generations. 

11 
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2. 



A little girl sat on a stone, 

Upon the way-side, all alone I 

She heard my footsteps on the ground, 

And on the instant, turning round, 

'* Is that you, mother, deap ?'' she said 5 

I laid my hand upon her head— 

And gently asked, " Why are you here, 

Upon the way-side, lone and drear ?" 

She seemed to shrink from touch or tone, 

For both to her were quite unknown, 

And o'er her pale, sad face did rush, 

A painful mo-ment-a-ry flush : 

Then wondering thoughts came o'er my mind, 

For I perceived th^ child was blind I 
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8. I asked again, " Why are you here f " 
** I'm uraitiiig for my mother dear. 
My mother bade me here remain, 
Until she came to me again." 
'' How long," I asked, '^has she been gone f 
How long have you been here alone ?" 
"Lady — I know not if it be 
So long — ^but it seems long to me," 
The little maiden sad replied, 
And bowed her gentle head, and sighed. 

4. I said, "And do you feel no fear 
Alone — ^upon the way-side here ?" 
"No I Mother said, the God of Love 
Would look down on me from above ; 
He knows I'm blind — His mighty arm 
Can keep me safe — I fear no harm." 

5. " And where has mother gone ?" I said. 
"To try to earn our daily bread, 
She labors hard upon this road, 

She carries many a heavy load, 
She gives me clothes, she gives me food. 
And Ood, who is so kind and good, 
Who makes her strong to do, and bear. 
Will help me to reward her care." 

6. " How know you God is kind and good ?" 
" From the sweet lowers and shady wood, 
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And summer birds that warble oat 
Their songs and praises, all about; 
And from the pleasant summer air 
That whispers of Him everywhere. 

Y. ** I never saw the glorious sight — 
But mother says, that worlds of light 
Roll every night around the sky, 
In still and* solemn harmony I 
And when I die, 'twill be God's care. 
To make good angels bring me there-^ 
And I — who've groped along the earth 
In utter darkness, from my birith, 
Shall open then these poor blind eyes, 
And see His glory in the skies." 

8. Ah me 1 I never pass that spot. 
That way-side stone, that I do not 
Becall to mind that holy child, 
^ With face so wan, and tones so mild, 

Who first assured my guilty heart 
That God is good — and did impart 
To me that lesson of delight, 
To walk by faith, and not by sight. 

Central Pbes. 
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XLin. 

THE DEMON IN A TREE. 

1. Those who travel in heathen countries see a 
degree of ignorance and folly displayed by the people, 
of which we, who have been brought up in the light of 
the Gospel, can form no idea. 

2. A good man, whose name was Schatz, was willing 
to give up his home, and his friends, and his country, 
^that he might tell the poor fooliiih heathen about Jesus. 

He went to India, a country in the southern part of 
.Asia. He thus describes one of his journeys. 

3. ''The morning- was beautiful. The birds were 
singing their sweetest notes, for all nature had been re- 
vived by a late rain. Our path across mountain and 
valley, wood and plain, was most interesting. 

4. " When we reached the village, several came to us 
for advice about their affairs. We spoke to them of 
God. We told them that he loved us as his children, 
and that he had sent his only Son into the world to bear 
the pun-ish-ment due to our sins. 

5. " Some of them then said, ' It would be good for 
us to be children of God, but Banga, the evil demon, 
would devour us.' 

" * Where is Banga ?* I asked. 
***In the Banga tree, behind the village,' they re- 
plied. 

6. " 'No, Banga is not there,' said I. 'The devil 
: dwells in your own hearts, and it is to drive him out, 
^tbat the Blessed Saviour came down to bleed and die. 

11* 
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If w^ love him, we will hate sin, and the devil, who is 
the father of it. Bat let us cut down the tree, and send 
Banga about his business. ' 

?. '*At this they all drew back, affrighted. 

** * Bring me an axe,' I said. 

"They then cried out, *0h, he would torment and 
vex us, if we were to cut down the tree 1' 

" * Bring me an axe,' I repeated. 

8. " One youth in the crowd seemed pleased with the 
idea of setting the devil at liberty. He ran for an axe, 
and we went in pro-ces-sion to the terrible Banga tree^ 
followed by nearly all the in-hab-it-ants of the village. 
The women anx-ious-ly begged us ^o forbear, for^ that 
we did not know what we were doing. 

&. " * Hew away 1' I called out to the youth who had 
brought the axe. But he had lost all his courage. As 
soon as he came to the tree, he threw down the axe^ 

" * Hew away, yourself !' said he to me. 

10. '* I im-me-di-ate-ly took it up, and began to cut 
down the tree. I swung the axe until I was tired, when 
brother Batch relieved me. After a while, the youth 
came forward and took his turn. So we continued to 
hew away, one after the other, until the tree fell. 

11. "I then asked them if Banga was gone. *Yed, 
truly, ' they all cried out. 

** * But he will now come upon us. " 

*' * Cry tl^en to Jesus, the conqueror of the devil,^ I 
said. They listened attentively to my words, and at 
last shouted all together, * Banga is gone ! Banga is 
gone. ' This has made a good impression upon them. 
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They no longer fear the devil ; oh may they learn to fear 
God." 
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XUT. 

PRESENCE OF MIND. 

1. This is a val-u-a-ble trait of char-ac-ter. Indeed, 
it is the one withont which genius, and courage, and 
eyea piety, are sometimes of no avail. If a man can- 
not compose himself sufficiently to think what ought to 
be done in dif-fi-eult si-tu-a-tions, and do what is rightj 
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withoat a moment's hes-it-a-tion, he sometimes lo8^ 
life, and fortane, and character. 

2. Every young person who reads this chapter, ought 
to strive to attain so useful a quality. It appears to bo 
natural to some minds, for we see it displayed in a cer** 
tain degree, by very young children, but all may ac- 
quire some measure of that calmness of feeling, and 
habit of bringing the judgment to bear upon difficult 
points, which constitute presence of mind. 

3. If children were to ask themselves often, '* What 
should I do, if the houge were to take fire T' "What 
should I do, if the horses were to run away with the 
carriage T' and many other simple questions of that 
sort, they would not be so ter-ri-fied when the danger 
came. They would know that nothing could be so dan* 
ge-rous, as to jump out of a carriage, or a buggy, in 
rapid motion, and they would sit quite still, and trust in 
God. 

4. If they were to be roused in the night by the cry 
of fire, they would look first to see how near the flames 
were to the place where they slept. If they were in an 
upper room, they might in a few moments tear up their 
sheets into broad strips, and tie them together, and 
make one end fast to the window shutter, or to some 
piece of heavy fuirniture, such as the leg of the bed- 
stead, and lower themselves to the ground without, 
injury. 

5. Presence of mind would also prevent a person 
from opening the door of the room in which he was 
sleeping, if the rest of the house were on fire, as tha 
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flames would rush in with tho draught of air, and give 
him less time to escape. 

6. Presence of mind saved the life of a lady I knew 
Tery well. Some brandy was needed in the night. She 
was afraid to send a servant alone into the cellar, with a 
li^t, and thought it useless to wake up one to go with 
her. So she went by herself to procure the brandy, 
holding a candle in one hand. Her father had just re- 
ceived a pipe of pure French brandy. This young lady 
wished to draw some in a pitcher, which she set on a 
stool just below the pipe. 

7. As the stream of brandy began to run out, she 
hdd the candle very close to it, that she might see if it 
was running, and it caught fire from the flame. She in- 
stantly clapped the palm of her hand on the hole from 
wiiich the spigot had been drawn, for she knew that 
nothing could burn without air, and she remembered 
this at the right time. 

8. She held her hand firmly pressed against the 
faucet, although the brandy, which had run out, being 
OB fire, her wrist, and the back of her hand, were a good 
deal burnt. But she knew that she should be blown up, 
as if by gunpowder, if she let the air get to the contents 
of the pipe of brandy, and she bore the pain without 
flinching, until the small quantity in the pitcher was con- 
sumed, and the fire quite gone out. 

9. Then she removed her hand, and put in the spigot, 
and went quietly up stairs to the room of the sick person, 
who needed brandy at that untimely hour. Her pre- 
8@ice of mind certainly saved her own life, and perhaps 
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the lives of the rest of the family, for if the honse had 
not been blown up by the explosion of the yarioi^ 
liqaors in the wine-cellar, it would certainly have been 
burnt down. 

In the next lesson, I will relate some other well ad- 
then-ti-ca-ted instances of presence of mind, in the eveory 
day affairs of life. 
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XIV. 

PRESENCE OF MIND.— THE JUGGLER. 

1. I went one night to the Town Hall of our village, 
to see the wonders performed by a cel-e-bra-ted iuggleri 
He was also a ven-tril-o-quist, and he threw his voice 
into so many strange situations, that I really did not 
know but it might come out of my mouth or my muflF, 
the next minute. 
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2. Sometimes it seemed to come from under ground, 
sometimes from the honse-top, then he would hold long 
conversations with a doll he took in his artns, and make . 
it cry like a sick baby, and hush it up, and scold like 
the old nurse, and quack, and chirp, and gobble, like 
ail manner of geese, and ducks, and birds, and turkeys, 
that he would seem to take out of a large port-fo-li-o, 
which lay flat on a table before him. 

3. Then he walked down into the crowd, and gave us 
nice little cups of coffee, which we had just seen him 
make out of grains of rice. He would pour the rice 
out in two or three jars, and give them a shake, and by 
his art of hocus-pocus, turn one portion into coffee, 
hissing and bubbling with heat, and another into cream, 
and a third, into sugar. I drank some, and it was very 
pal-a-ta-ble coffee I 

4. Afterwards, he procured a bag, and crumpled it in 
his hands, and shook it out, and trampled on It with his 
boot, and turned it inside out, and then the right way, 
and putting his hand in, he called, '' Qive me an egg, 
my chicken 1" He drew out a pure white egg, and then 
another and another, until he had heaped up a plate-ful. 
Then he came down, and asked us to put our hands in^ 
and get as many eggs as we liked. But we never could 
get one, if we did not say, " Give me an egg, my 
chicken I" 

6. One of his prettiest per-form-an-ces, was to hold a 
small flag in his hand, the- flag of the Union, w^hich he 
hoped might wave in every breeze, and whose stars h^ 
lioped might shine forever undimmed, and blow on iti 
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nntil it seemed to unfold, and tnm into dozens of flags. 
His hands would be brimful, and rui^ning over, with 
flags, and they would fly about among the crowd, and 
children would pick them up, and carry them home, by 
handsful. 

6. We were just al^out to witness the " Italian Pan- 
to-ci-ni," or dance of the au-tom-a-ton figures, when 
we heard a fearful shout in the crowd. It was the cry 
of " Students 1 Students I", 

A riotous young man had been an*ested by the town- 
ser-geant, and his wild companions made common cause 
with him, and tried to release him. They yelled like 
wild beasts, they clattered with their canes, they broke 
the windows, and in the con-fu-sion, one or two pistols 
went off, though this afterward proved to be accidental, 
and no one was hurt thereby. 

7. But no one knew the extent of the danger, and as 
the lobby and entrance to the "Town Hall" were 
blocked up by students from the neighboring University, 
there was no escape for the crowd in that way.* We sat 
still as long as we could ; but at last the pressure from 
behind was so great, that we were obliged to give way, 
and move towards the stage, which the puppets had the 
moment before had all to themselves. 

8. Now, was the time of the greatest danger. 
The stage was lined with foot-lights, and a throng of 
women and children were pressed upon them, and the 
flowing skirts were almost waving over them, when a 
resolute and active boy of about thirteen, sprang for- 
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ward and blew oot first one and then another, until the 
whole line of lamps were ex-tin-guished. 

9. Nothing bnt his presence of mind and his promp- 
ti-tude, kept the alarm of fire from being added to the 
other terrors of that night. We escaped with a few 
braises, through a back stair-waj, the students were soon 
dispersed by the town-guard, without its being neces- 
sary to fire a siugle shot, and the young men who had 
thus disturbed the public peace, had leisure during a 
short con-fine-ment in jail, to regret their rash and fool- 
ish course, and to find out that, in our country, nobody 
is above the law. 
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THE DEPARTURE 





1. And Moses took the bones of Joseph with him : 
for he had straitly sworn the children of Israe), saying, 
God will surely visit you : and ye shall carry up my 
bones away hence with you. 

2. And the Lord went before them by day in the 
pillar of a cloudy to lead them the way; and by night 

12 
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in a pillar of fire, to give them light to go by day and 

night : 

He took not away the pillar of a cloud by day, nor 
the pillar of iSre by night, from before the people. 

3. And it was told the king of Egypt that the people 
fled : and the heart of Pharaoh and of his servants was 
tarned against the people, and they said, Why have we 
done this, that we have let Israel go from serving ns ? 

4. And he made ready his chariot, and took his 
people with him : 

And he took six hundred chosen chariots, and all the 
chariots of Egypt, and captains over every one of them. 

5. And whea Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of 
Israel lifted up their eyes, and behold, the Egyptians 
marched after them ; and they were sore afraid, and the 
children of Israel cried oat unto the Lord. 

6. And they said unto Moses, Because there were no 
graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the 
wilderness ? Wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us, to 
carry us forth out of Egypt ? 

Y. Is not this the word that we did tell thee in Egypt, 
saying, Let us alone, that we may serve the Egyptians ? 
For it had been better that we should serve the Egyp- 
tians, than that we should die in the wilderness. 

S. And Moses said unto the people. Fear ye not, 
. stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord, whieh he 
will show to you to-day : for the Egyptians whom ye 
have seen to-day,'ye shall see them again no more forever. 

9. The Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall hold 
your peace. 
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And tbe Lord said tinto Moses, Wherefore criest thou 
onto me ? Speak nnto the children of Israel, that thej 
go forward : 

But lift thou ap thj rod, and stretch out thine hand 
OTer the sea, and divide it : and the children of Israel 
»hall go on dry ground through the midst of the sea. 

10. And tbe Egyptians shall know that I am the 
Lord, when I have gotten me honor upon Pharaoh, 
upon his chariots, and upon his horsemen. 

11. And the angel of God, which went before the 
camp of Israel, remoTcd, and went behind them : and 
the pillar of the cloud went from before tfieir face, and 
stood behind them : 

1 2. And it came between the camp of the Egyptians 
and the camp of Israel : and it was a cloud and dark- 
ness to them, but it gave light by night to these ; so that 
the on& came not near the other all the night. 
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crossing the red sea 

1. And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea : 
jEmd the Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east 
•viad all that night, and made the sea dry land, and the 
waters were divided. 

% And the children of Israel went into the midst of 
l^he sea upon the dry ground : and the waters were a 
wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left. 
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3. And the Egyptians pursaed and went after them 
to the midst of the sea, even all Pharaoh's horses, his 
chariots, and his horsemen. 

4. And it came to pass, that in the morning watch, 
the Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians through 
the pillar of fire and of the clouds, and troubled the 
host of the Egyptians, 

5. And took off their chariot wheels, that they draw 
them heavily ; so that the Egyptians said, Let us flee 
from the face of Israel : for the Lord fighteth for them 
against the Egyptians. 

6. And the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch out thine 
hand over the sea, that the waters may come again upon 
the Egyptians, upon their chariots, and upon their 
horsemen. 

7. And Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, 
-end the sea returned to his strength when the morning 
appeared ; and the Egyptians fled against it ; and the 
Lord overthrew lihe Egyptians in the midst of the sea* 

8. And the waters returned, and covered the chariots 
and the horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh that came 
into the sea after them ; there remained not so much as 
one of them. 

9. But the children of Israel walked apon dry land in 
the midst of the sea : and the waters were a wall unto 
them, on their right hand, and on their left. 

10. Thus the Lord saved Israel that day out of the 
hand of the Egyptians : and Israel saw the Egyptians 
dead upon the sea-shore. 
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11. And Israel saw that great work which the Lord 
did upon the Egyptians : and the people feared the 
Lord, and believed the Lord, and his servant Moses. 

12. Then sang Moses and the children of Israel, this 
song unto the Lord, and spake, saying, I will sing unto 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed glo-ri-ous-ly : the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 

1^3. The Lord is my strength and my song, and he is 
become my salvation : he is my God, and I will prepare 
him a hab-it-a-tion ; my fathers' God, and I will exalt 
him. 

14. The Lord is a man of war: the Lord is his 
name. 

Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he cast into the 
sea : his chosen captains also a^e drowned in the Ked 
Sea. 

15. ^he depths have covered them : they sank into 
ihe bottom as a stone. 

16. The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, 
I will divide the spoil ; my lust shall be satisfied upon 
them*: I will dra^ my sword, my hand shall destroy 
thezn. 

IT. Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered 

^ hem : they sank as lead in the mighty waters. Who 

is like unto thee, Lord, among the gods ? Who is 

like unto thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, 

doing wonders ? 

The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 

12* 
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LITTLE BUTTON. 

1. " He was a flaxen-haired, ro*sy little cherub, en- 
deared by his sweetness of temper to all who knew him. 
His rare beaaty often made strangers stop to gaze npoa 
him. While, with his parents and other friends, he Was 
making the voyage from St. Louis to New Orleans, ^s 
happy life was cut off suddenly, and without warning. 
He was sitting upon the guard-rail, laughing joyously, 
when he fell backward, and was never more seen by those 
to whom he was most dear. He was known by the pet 
name of Little Button." 
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2. A dash, a little plunge one might not hear, 

And on the boat went speeding through the wave; 
One only saw, and heard, and was so near 

As to have followed with an arm to save ; 
But he stood inute, palsied with sudden fright, 
As the boy plunged forever from his sight. 

3. One at the stem looked at the billows' play 

Abstracted, when a little arm and hand 
Arose, and grasped at air above the spray, 

Then helpless sank again, to clutch the sand. 
The dreamer rubbed his eyes, and looked again, 
And when too late, truth flashed upon his brain. 

4. And now a scene of strange alarm began ; 

A shout was heard — a bell — and the boat stopped^; 
Here — ^there — on every side enquirers ran. 
And from the stern the heavy yawl was dropped ; 
Then from the cabin came the accents wild 
Of a fond mother screaming for her child ! 

5. Like a wild ste^d coursing its native plain, 

On swept the headlong current of the river, 
Miles, miles perhaps the little form was ta'en. 

And vain all human efforts to deliver ; 
A fruitless search ending in pale dismay ; 
And went the boat again upon her way. 

6. The merry 'Button' with his flaxen hair, 

His clustering silken curls, his silver voice, 
And his sweet face, with that expression rare, 
Which seems with heaven's own sunshine to rejoice ; 
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A mother's doating joy, a sister's pride, 
A father's hope, tolls in the mighty tide. 

*l. Heart-breaking sighs and heavy sobs were heard, 
And maidens' misery, and children's cries ; 
And friendly voices had no soothing word 
With which to dry the mourners' weeping eyes ; 

Mothers and brothers, sisters, all were there — 

Gazing npon the wave in mate despair. 

8. Thou laughing boy I farewell ! Button, farewell I 
Another angel kneels at heaven's bright throne, 
And thy young joyous accents now will swell 
The song of praise to Him who died to atone 
For a world's sin. Thine was a moment's strife. 
And now, the bloom and joy of endless life I 

Phazma. 
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^ PKESENCE OF MIND— THE RATTLE-SNAKE. 

1. Presence of mind, is, as J have told you in a former 
chapter, the power of de-ci-ding quickly, on the best 
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coarse of action to pursue, when we are placed in un- 
ex-pect-ed cir-cnm-stan-ces. A striking instance of this 
fac-ul-ty occurred in the early life of one of the pro-fes- 
sors of one of our largest Universities. 

2. His father was residing in the State of Ohio, when 
a high wind swept over the neigh-bor-hood of his dwell- 
ing, blowing down trees and fences, and doing much 
mischief to the growing crops. A large tree on his 
farm was blown down. It stood near a fence, that was 
Tcrj much injured by its fall, and the road was quite 
blocked up, by the large trunk and branches which lay 
across it. 

3. Our professor of Moral Phil-os-o-phy, was then a 
mere lad; not more than fourteen or fifteen years of 
age ; but his good father believed that labor was ho-nor- 
a-ble, and that a sound mind, rendered healthy and 
strong by useful employment, was one of the best gifts 
he could bestow upon his sons. 

4. The morning after the storm, he therefore told his 
son William to go with a man, who was at work on the 
farm, to remove the fallen tree, open the road, and make 
up the fence which had been injured. The la-bor-er, 
who may have had something to attend to elsewhere, took 
a dif-fe-rent way to the spot where they were to begin 
their attack upon the fallen tree, and the youth went on 
alone, axe in hand, admiring the fresh bright world 
around him. 

5. The storm of the previous night had cleared and 
cooled the air ; the birds were singing ; the rain drops 
sparkling on every weed and blade of grass ; and, with 
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a keen sense of en-joy-ment, William quickened Ms 
steps, and sprang lightly over the fence that crossed * Ms 
path. 

6. He had no sooner lighted on his feet, than he 
became conscious of a cold, slimy sensation, about one 
of his legs. He wore no socks, and his pan-ta-loons 
were rolled up to keep them dry. He supx)osed that he 
had jumped into a bunch of those coarse, dark weeds, 
that are so unpleasant to the touch, and that the mat Of 
Tines and long grass about him, had retained a good 
deal of the last night's rain. His feet had sunk down 
amid the luxuriant vegetation so deep, that he could not 
at once withdraw them, and he began with his axe to 
open a space around the spot where he stood. 

?. Im-a-gine his horror, when he looked down and 
saw that he was standing on a rattle-snake I One foot 
was planted just on the neck of the fearful reptile, whose 
head pro-tru-ded from the side, and swelled with rage, 
while he wrapped his body around the naked leg of the 
boy. Proyidence had di-rect-ed his steps, so that he 
mme down with his foot flat on the only part of the rat- 
ie-snake that could have made him harmless. He could 
leither bite, nor draw his head from under the lad^s 
foot. 

8. But how long could this last ? The least more- 
ment on the boy's part would be fatal. The enraged 
snake only wanted the opportunity to strike with all his 
venom. His mate might come to the spot at any mo- 
ment. His head did not project far enough beyond the- 
foot of the boy to make it possible to cut it off with a 
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Mow of the axe. The boy knew that he shonld hurt his 
foot mach more than he would the snake, if he tried to 
do that. 

9. The only hope then was to saw the snake's head 
off, and this was fi-nal-ly done, in the most composed 
and de-lib-e-rate manner; William, stooping down with 
the axe in his hand, "and with great care and pre-ci-sion, 
sawing off the part that contained the poisonous fangs, 
while the folds of the reptile's body, seemed in its agony 
to tighten themselves around his leg. 
. 10. At length the^ creature was beheaded ; the fearful 
coils were loosened ;'the bloody head taken up on the 
axe, and thrown out of the way ; and then the boy, 
whose presence of mind had saved his life, ran and 
shouted, as if he was beside himself. It was well that 
he did not run and shout when he first saw the rattle- 
snake clinging around his leg. 

11. No human help could have availed him, if he had 
moved from the spot where he first planted his foot, and 
given the angry reptile time and room to strike ; and if 
he bad not at once set to work resolutely and carefully, 
to'saw off its head, it is more than probable that he 
Dkrpuld have been attacked before his job was finished, 
by another of the same species. 
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THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 

1. Little Bob was the son of a poor, bat pious woman, 
who could ^ve him nothing when he went to sea, but 
her blessing, and a Bible. She had taught him its words 
of love from his infancy, and he tried every day of his 
life, to be like the blessed Jesus, who '* went about doing 
good.'' 

' 2. You would have been astonished if you had known 
little Bob, to see in how many ways he could help 
people. He had a kind word, or a little help to give 
every body on boaYd ship, and I believe the saUors, 
rough and profane as many of them were, thought little 
Bob brought a blessing on every voyage. 
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3. Bat at last it fell to little Bob's fate to go to sea 
with a harsh, cruel captain. The sailors all trembled at 
Ills glance, or grew hardened under his abuse. He was 
so ty-ran-ni-cal and over-bear-ing, that little Bob never 
dared to venture into his presence, unless he was called, 
and then, he trembled all over. Never was whaling 
voyage so long. 

4. In the midst of it, the brutal captain fell very sick. 
The sailors hated him, and they said, " it was good for 
him ;" and that it ** served him right ;" and many other 
speeches were made, which were not like the words of 
pity, and love, and forgiveness, that little Bob read 
every day in his Bible. 

5. No one who could help it about the ship, thought 
of speaking to the poor, sick captain. But one day, 
after hearing the sailors say that he was too ill to get 
out of his bed, and that he'd never get out of it again, 
without help. Bob stole softly to the cabin door, and 
knocked. 

6. ''Who's there ?" asked the captain, in a very gruff 
voice. 

** It's little Bob, sir ; can I do anything for you ?" 
<* Be off with you, you young dog 1 Don't come dis- 
turbing me," cried the captain. 

V. 7. Little Bob stole away even more softly than he 
cacme, but his heart was not filled with any angry feel- 
ing. His only thought was, ' ' What will become of him, 
if he dies this way ?" and he pitied him more than ever. 
The next day he resolved to try again. Again, he 
went, and knocked at the door. 
13 
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** Who*s there ?" called the captain, angrily. 

-''Captain, can I do anything for yon, to-day 7" asked . 
little Bob. 

8. **No, I want to be quiet." So' Bob went away. 
He was pleased, howeyer, that the captain's tone was 
not as harsh as it had been, and he resolved to try every 
day. 

In the meantime, as the captain lay sick and helpless, 
neglected by all on board the ship, except this Ijttle boy, 
to whom he had done no kindness, he had time to thini 
of his conduct He had only wished to be feared by 
those under his command. He had, never tried to make 
them love him ; therefore he was not sur-prised at their 
keeping out of his way, and taking this time for revenge. 
He felt that, in their place, he should have acted jnst as 
they did. 

d. But little Bob — why should he come, day after 
day, and offer to help him 7 This at first puzzled the 
captain — then, it touched his heart "If he corner 
again, I'll call him in," said the once stem, hard, man. 
*' I want to see what's at the bottom of it" 
. So, when Bob tapped at the door the next day, tb^ 
captain said, ** Gome in." 

10. Bob walked in on tip-toe, and asked if he could 
do anything for the captain. ''Can't I beatapyont 
bed ? or make yon a cnp of coffee 7 I'll do it in » 
minute, sir. " 

''Well, Bob, you may get me some breakfast. Pt6 
eaten nothing yet," said the captain. Away ran Beb^ 
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and, in a short time, everything was ready. He brought 
the nice fragrant coffee, and the hot toast, to the cap- 
tain's bed-side. 

.11. Bob always carried his Bible in his pocket, that 
he might have it to read when he had a spare minute 
QU deck. As he drew near the bed, the captain saw a 
comer of it sticking out. 

"What book is that," said he. 

**It's the book my mother gave me," said Bob. 
^* The best book that ever was, sir," added the boy, his 
eyes brightening at the thought of his mother and his 
$ible. 
. 12. " Can you read it. Bob ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir ! May I read a little to you in it, sir ?" 

**Tes," said the captain, slowly, "when I have done 
my coffee. Here, take away the things. As it's you, 
I*ll hear a little. It's been many a year since I heard a 
word from that book, and now — I don't suppose it will 
make me feel any better — but — read on." 

13. Bob seated himself on a box by the captain's bed, 
and opened at one of the parts he loved so well. He 
^ead about Jesus — ^how he went about doing good — how 
he pitied the wretched — ^how he healed the sick — ^how he 
forgave their sins. As he went on, the captain turned 
towards him ; his anxious eyes were bent upon the face 
j>f . the boy. He listened, as to something new. When 
Bob shut up the book and said it was time to go, the 
mptain asked him to come the next day, and read some 
more. 
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14. The next day, and the next came, and fonnd Bob 
Bitting at a certain hour by the captain's bed-side, read- 
ing the words of Jesus Sometimes the captain stopped 
him, and asked him a great many questions. Bob conld 
answer most of them out of the Bible, and it seemed to 
do the captain more good to have his doubts relieved by 
the word of God, than even when little Bob would tell 
him what his mother or his Sunday-school teacher said. 

15. One evening the captain said, "Bob, I wish yon 
would leave your Bible with me until to-morrow. There 
are some things I want to read myself. " 

Bob willingly left it. The next morning, before the 
time came for him to go in to the captain, he heard a 
cry of horror from the sailor whose office it was to make 
up the captain's bed. He ran to the cabin, and there — 
like a figure cut in stone, knelt the captain. He was 
quite dead-T-but before him, on the little deal box, where 
Bob had so often sat, lay the Bible, open. The captain 
died upon his knees, praying over the Bible; and we 
may trust, that through the kindness of little Bob, he 
had been led to the Saviour of sinners. 
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LI. 

REJOICING AND REPINING. 

1. And Miriam the proph-et-ess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand ; and all the women went oat 
after her with timbrels and with dances. 

2. And Miriam answered them, Sing ye to the Lord, 
for he hath triumphed glo-ri*oas-l j ; the horse and his 
rider hath he thrown into the sea. 

3. So Moses brought Israel from the Red Sea : and 
they went three days in the wilderness, and found no 
water. 

4. And when they came to Marah, they conld not 
drink of the waters of Marah, for they were bitter : 
therefore the name of it was called Marah. 

And the people murmured against Moses, saying, 
What shall we drink ? 

5. And he cried unto the Lord, and the Lord showed 
him a tree, which, when he had cast into the waters, the 
waters were made sweet; and there he proved them, 
and said, If thou wilt hearken unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God, and wilt do that which is right in his 
sight, and wilt give ear to his commandments, I will put 
none of these diseases upon thee which I have brought 
upon the Egyptians : for I am the Lord that healeth 
thee. 

6. And they came to Elim, where were twelve wells 
of water, and three score and ten palm trees : and they 
encamped there, by the waters. 

And they took their journey from Elim, and cam'* 
13* 
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into the wilderness of Sin, which is between Elim and 
Sinai. , 

7. And the whole con-gre-ga-tion of the children of 
Israel murmured against Moses and Aaron in the wil- 
derness: and the children of Israel said unto them, 
Would to God we had died by the hand of the Lord in 
the land of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh-pots, and 
when we did eat bread to the full ; for ye have brought 
us forth unto this wilderness, to kill this whole assembly 
with hunger. 

8. Then said the Lord unto Moses, Behold, I will 
rain bread from heaven for you ; and the people shall 
go out, and gather a certain rate every day, that I may 
prove them, whether they will walk in my law, or no. 

9. And Moses spake unto Aaron, Say unto all the 
congregation of the children of Israel, Come near before 
the Lord : for he hath heard your niur-mur-ings. 

10. And it came to pass, as Aaron spake unto the 
whole congregation of the children of Israel, that they 
looked toward the wilderness, and behold, the glory of 
the Lord appeared in the cloud. 

11. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, I have 
heard the murmurings of the children of Israel : speak 
unto them, saying. At even ye shall eat flesh, and in the 
morning ye shall be filled with bread ; and ye shall know 
that I am the Lord your God. 
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in. 

' QUAILS AND MANNA. 

1. And it came to pass, that at even the qaails came 
up, and covered the camp : and in the morning, the dew 
lay round about the host. 

2. And when the dew that lay was gone up, behold, 
upon the face of the wilderness, there lay a small round 
thing, as^small as the hoar frost on the ground. 

3. And when the children of Israel saw it, they said 
one to another, It is manna ; for they wist not what it 
was. And Moses said unto them. This is the bread 
which the Lord hath given you to eat. 

4. This is the thing which the Lord hath commanded,' 
Gather of it every man according to his eating, an omer 
for every man, according to the number of your per- 
sons ; take ye every man for them which are in his tents. 

5. And the children of Israel did so, and gathered, 
some more, some less. 

And when they did mete it with an omer, he that 
gathered much, had nothing over, and he that gathered 
little, had no lack. 

6. And Moses said. Let no man leave of it till the 
morning. 

Not-with-stand-ing they hearkened not unto Moses, 
but some of them left of it until the morning, and it 
bred worms : and Moses was wroth with them. 

t. And they gathered it every morning, every man 
according to his eating : and when the sun waxed hot, 
it melted. 
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And it came to pass, that on the sixth day they 
gathered twice as mnch bread ; two omers for one man ; 
and all the rnlers of the congregation came and told 
Moses. 

8. And he said nnto them, This is that which the 
Lord hath said, To-morrow is the rest of the Holy Sab* 
bath ; bake that which ye will bake to-day, and seeth 
that ye will seeth : and that which remaineth over, lay 
up for yon, to be kept nntil the morning. • 

9. And they laid it np nntil the morning as Moses 
bade : neither was there any worm therein. 

And Moses said, Eat that to-day : for to-day is a 
Sabbath nnto the Lord : to-day ye shall not find it in 
the field. 

10. Six days ye shall gather it ; bnt on the seventh 
day, which is the Sabbath, in it there shall be none. 

11. And it came to pass, that there went out some of 
the people on the seyenth day, for to gather, and they 
fonnd none. 

And the Lobd said nnto Moses, How long refuse ye 
to keep my commandments and my laws f 

12. See, for that the Lord hath given you the Sab- 
bath, therefore he giveth you on the sixth day, the bread 
of two days : abide ye every man in his palce; let no 
man go out of his place on the seventh day. 

13. So the people rested on the seventh day. And the 
house of Israel called the name thereof Manna : and it 
was like co-ri-an-der seed, white ; and the taste of it 
was like wafers made with honey. 

14. And Moses said, This is the thing which the Lord 
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com^nand-eth : Fill an omer of it, to be kept for your 
gen-e-ra-tioQS ; that they may see the bread wherewith I 
have fed you in the wilderness, when I brought you forth 
from the land of Egyyt. 

15. And Moses said nnto Aaron, Take a pot, and pnt 
an omer full of manna therein, and lay it up before the 
LoBD, to be kept for your generations. 

^ (Now an omer is the tenth part of an ephah.) 

As the Lord commanded Moses, so Aaron laid it up 
before the Testimony, to be kept. 

16. And the children of Israel did eat manna forty 
years : until they came to a land inhabited ; .they did 
eat manna, until they came unto the borders of the land 
of Canaan. 
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QEBAT LOVB. 





1. Some years ago, a Russian nobleman was traveiMng 
on important business in the in-te-ri-or of his own vast 
conntry. It was the beginning of winter, and the hard 
weather had set in earlier than usual. 

2. His carriage rolled up to an inn, and he called for 
^a relay of horses to carry him on to the next station^ 

where he intended to spend the night. The inn-keeper 
entreated him not to proceed. He told him there was 
danger; that the wolves were already out, and that he 
had heard of some horses, and one traveller, who had 
been devoured by them. ' 

3. But the business in which the nobleman was en^ 
gaged, was urgent, and he thought, moreover, that li 
was too early for wolves; which are not con-sid-ered 
dangerous, until the depth of winter, when they find it 
hard to procure food. 

4. "I cannot delay, " said the nobleman. '' Pnt the 
horses to, at once. There is no danger," he added, in 
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reply to the ap-peal-ing looks of his wife and little 
daughter, who were trayelling with him. 

5. The horses were harnessed in haste, and they 
dashed fa-ri-ons-ly on, over the hardened surface of the 
snow. Every one drives fast in Russia, and the noble- 
man hoped to reach the next station by midnight, in 
time to gain several honrs for repose. 

6. The moon shed her silvery light upon the snowy 
plains, and gleamed upon the trunks of the trees, when 
they passed through the forest. The road ran along 
like a band of wrought silver ; dark and bright by turns ; 
and a shower of sparkling atoms flew from under the 
wheels of the carriage as it whirled rapidly along. 

t. At length the little girl said to her father, "What 
iBras that strange, howling sound, that I heard ?" 

** Oh, nothing, but the wind sighing through the trees 
of this pine forest, " said her father. But soon she said 
again, 

'' Listen now — do you hear it, mamma ? That is not 
like the wind." 

: 8. The father listened — he had before been thinking 
Of important afPairs — ^and the mother, resting among the 
soft cushions of their travelling carriage, had been 
doeing. Gerta's young ears alone had caught that fear- 
^1 fK>und. The father listened — and far, far away, in 
thQ distance behind him, through the clear, still, frosty 
^\r, he heard a sound that he knew too well the mean- 
ing of. 

9. He immediately let down a window in front, and 
9pok#to his servant. 
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*' The wolves are upon our track. Tell the driver to 
go faster. Get your pistols ready. " 

The postillion drove yet faster ; but the same mourn- 
ful sound which had caught little Gerta's ear, seemed to 
come nearer than before. The nobleman tried to calm 
the fears of his wife and child. 

10. At last the baying of the pack was distinctly 
heard. Then the nobleman said to his servant, 

"When they come up with us, do you take aim at 
one, and fire ; I will single out another ; and while the 
rest are devouring them, we may be able to escape." 

11. He had scarcely spoken, when he saw the pack in 
full cry behind them, with the large dog-wolf at their 
head. Two shots were fired, and two of the wolves fell. 
The others instantly set upon them, and devoured them; 
meanwhile the carriage gained ground. 

12. But the taste of blood only made the wolves more 
furious, and they were soon up with the carriage again. 
Agaiu, however, the nobleman and his servant fired; 
and two more of their fierce pursuers fell, and were de- 
voured. But the carriage was soon overtaken, and the 
post-house was still far distant. 

13. The nobleman then called to the postillion to 
loose one of the leaders, that they might gain a little 
time. This was done, and the poor horse plunged fran- 
tic-al-ly into the forest, and the wolves after him. He 
was soon torn in pieces. Then, another horse was cot 
loose, and shared the same fate. 

14. The carriage labored on as fast as it could, with 
the two remaining horses. They had gained something 
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in the way of distance, by the sacrifice of the two lead- 
ers, but there seemed no hope of their reaching a place 
of safety, unless they could gain a few moments more. 

15. Then spoke the servant, who sat on the box, 
"My lord, there is only one thing that can save you 
now. I have served you ever since I was a child ; I 
love you as I do my own life. Let me save you ?" 

"Fritz, I command you! Don't do it 1 We may 
yet escape." 

16. But the faithful servant knew there was only one 
chance, and ex-claiming, " Oh, my lord I take care of 
my wife and children," he threw himself into the midst 
of the pack of wolves. The postillion gave the whip to 
the frightened horses ; they galloped on with the car- 
riage, and the gates of the post-house just closed in 
upon it, as the fierce and bloodthirsty animals were on 
the point of making another attack. But the travellers 
were safe I 

It. The next morning the nobleman went to the spot 
where his faithful follower had been pulled down by the 
wolves. His bones only were there. Well did his kind 
master fulfil his dying request. His family were made 
rich, and a pillar was erected on the spot where he sacri- 
ficed his life, with these in-scrip-tions : 

" Greater love hath no man than this — that a man 
should lay down his life for his friend." 

"But while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.'' 
14 
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THE STAG HUNT. 





The stag at eve had dmnk his fill, 
Where danced the moon on Mo-nan's rill. 
And deep his midnight lair had made 
In lone Glen-art-ney's hazel shade; 
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2. Bat when the sun his beacon red 
Had kindled on Ben-voir-lich's head. 
The deep-mouthed blood-hound's heavy bay 
Re-sounded up the rocky way, 
And faint, from farther distance borne, 
Were heard the clanging hoof and horn. 

8. As chief, who hears his warder call 

" To arms 1 The foemen storm the wall 1" 
The antlered monarch of the waste. 
Sprung from his heath-er-y couch in haste, 
But ere his fleet career he took. 
The dew-drops from his flanks he shook ; 

4. Like crested leader proud and high. 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky ; 
A moment gazed adown the vale, 
A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 
A moment listened to the cry 
That thickened as the chase drew nigh, 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave bound the copse he cleared. 
And stretching forward free and far, 
Sought the wild heaths of U-am-var. 

6. Yelled on the view the opening pack, 
Kock, glen, and cavern, paid them back ; 
To many a mingled sound at once, 
The a-wa-kened mountain gave response ; 
An hundred dogs bayed deep and strong, 
Clattered a hundred steeds along. 
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Their peal the merry homa rang out, 
A hundred Toices joined the shont ; 
With hark and whoop, and wild halloo, 
No rest Ben-voir-lich's echoes knew. 

6. Far from the tnmalt fled the roe, 
Close in her covert cowered the doe, 
The falcon, from her cairn on high, 
Cast on the rout a wondering eye,' 
Till far beyond her piercing ken 
The hur-ri-cane had swept the glen. 
Faint, and more faint, its failing din 
Returned from cavern, cliff, and linn, 
And silence settled, wide and still 
On the lone wood and mighty hill. 

7. The noble stag was pausing now 
Upon the mountain's southern brow. 
Where broad extended, far beneath, 
The varied realms of fair Monteith. 
With anxious eye he wandered o'er. 
Mountain and meadow, moss and moor, 
And pondered refuge from his toil, 

By far Loch-ard, or Ab-er-foyle. 

8. But nearer was the cope-wood gray. 
That waved and wept on Loch-A-chray, 
And mingled with the pine trees blue, 
On the bold cliffs of Ben-ve-nue. 
Fresh vigor with the hope returned, 
With flying foot the heath he spumed. 
Held westward with un-wea-ried race, 
And left behind the panting chase. 
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LV. 



THE STAG HUNT.— CoNTiNUBD. 

'Twere long to tell what steeds gave o'er, 
As swept the hunt through Cam-bus-more ; 
What reins were tightened in despair, 
When rose Ben-le-di's ridge in air ; 
Who flagged upon Bo-chas-tle's heath, 
Who shunned to stem the flooded Teith, 
For twice, that day, from shore to shore, 
The gallant stag swam stoutly o'er. 
14* 
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2. Few were the stragglers, following far, 
That reached the lake of Y en-na-char ; 
And when the Brig of Tark was won, 
The headmost horseman rode alone. 

Alone, bat with unbated zeal, 
That horseman plied the scourge and steel ; 
For jaded now, and spent with toil. 
Embossed with foam, and dark with soil, 
While every gasp with sobs he drew. 
The laboring stag strained full in view. 

3. Two dogs of black Saint Hubert's breed, 
Unmatched for courage, breath, and speed, 
Fast on his flying traces came, 

And all but won that desperate game ; 
For, scarce a spear's length from his haunch, 
Vindictive toiled the blood-hounds staunch, 
Nor nearer might the dogs attain. 
Nor farther might the quarry strain. 

4. Thus up the margin of the lake. 
Between the pre-ci-pice and brake, 
O'er stock and rock their race they take. 
The hunter marked that mountain high, 
The lone lake's western boundary, 
And deemed the stag must turn to bay. 
Where that huge rampart barred the way ; 
Already glorying in the prize. 
Measured his antlers with his eyes. 

For the death-wound and death-halloo, 
Mustered his breath, his whinyard drew ; 
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5. Bat thundering as he came prepared, 
With ready arm, and weapon bared, 
The wild qaarry shunned the shock, 
And turned him from the opposing rock ; 
Then, dashing down a darksome glen, 
Soon lost to hound and hunter's ken, 

In the deep Tros-ach-s wildest nook, 
This solitary refuge took. 

6. There, ^vhile close couched, the thicket shed 
Cold dews and wild flowers on his head, 
He heard the baffled dogs in vain 

Have through the hollow pass amain, 
Chiding the rocks that yelled again. 

7. Close on the hounds the hunter came. 
To cheer them on the vanished game ;, 
But, stumbling in the rugged dell. 
The gallant horse exhausted fell. 

The impatient rider strove in vain 
To rouse him with the spur and rein. 
For the good steed, his labors o'er, 
Stretched his stiff limbs to rise no more. 

8. Then, touched with pity and remorse. 
He sorrowed o'er the expiring horse : 
" I little thought, when first thy rein 
I slacked upon the banks of Seine, 
That highland eagle e'er should feed 
On thy fleet limbs, my matchless steed ; 
Wo worth the chase, wo worth the day, 
That costs thy life, my gallant gray I" 
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9. Then throngli the dell his horn resounds, 
From vain parsnit to call the hounds. 
Back limped, with slow and crippled pace. 
The sulky leaders of the chase ; 
Close to their master's side they pressed, 
With drooping tail and humbled crest ; 
But still the dingle's hollow throat 
Prolonged the swelling bugle-note, 
As on the hunter hied his way, 
To join some comrades of the day. 
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LVL 

MY FIRST SIGHT OF DEATH. 

1. Long ago, when I was a little boy, my' employ- 
ment in summer was to tend my father's cows on a 
meadow pasture, that lay along the banks of the river 
Earn. It was at a sharp turn of the stream, a few. hun- 
dred yards below the spot where the Scottish Central 
Railway now crosses it. 

2. The employment was easy, and the scene was 
sweet. I like to revisit the spot yet, to hear the mur- 
mur of the stream, and see the trout leaping from its 
bosom, and the willows waving on its edge, and the tall 
trees hanging over it — all, just as I saw them in the 
bright morning of my youth. 

3. But there is one spot of the river, above the turn, 
and visible from the railway bridge, that I look upon 
with a mournful interest. It was there that I first saw 
death. It happened thus : on a sunny Sabbath morn- 
ing, I was sitting in a retired part of the pasture ground, 
with the cows grazing near me, and busy learning my 
psalm and chapter, to say to my father in the afternoon, 
when my eye was attracted by seeing several persons 
hur-ry-ing towards a par-tic-u-lar part of the river. 

4. I ran to see what was the matter. On reaching 
the bank, I learned that the herd-boy who minded cattle 
on the other side of the river, had gone in to bathe, and 
had been carried by. the stream beyond his depth, and 
drowned. With an eye well practised, I soon saw the 
dim, shad-ow-y outline of the naked body below the 
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surface ; it was slowly moYing down with the cnrrent of 
the river. 

5. Meantime, some men in a boat were making their 
way to the place. They reached it. By means of a. 
pole, one raised the body almost to the surface ; another 
seized it by the hair and lifted it into the boat. Oh, 
how my blood ran cold at the sight I This was the boy 
that I had talked with over the river every day 1 

6. He was a poor boy, and was hired by the farmer 
whose pastures lay on the opposite side of the liver 
Earn, to tend his cattle. He had no father to make him 
learn a psalm, or a portion of the Holy Scriptures every 
day, to say to him at night. He had no one to tell him 
to keep the Sabbath holy. 

1. I saw him raised into the boat, all stiff and drip- 
ping, with his wet hair clinging to his face and neck. 
He was laid upon a plank. He moved not. He never 
moved. It was death 1 I had never seen death before. 
I cannot now look at that clear stream as it eddies and 
ripples over the spot where his lifeless form was found, 
without a sigh. 

8. I believe that sight made an impression on my heart 
while it was young and soft, that remains still. It helped 
^o make me dread an idle, ill-used Sabbath. The first 
time I beheld death, and death in a cold, ghastly form, 
that I can never forget^ it was the &uit of a brokoi 
Sabbath. 

Ml^SIONABY BkOOBB. . 
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ivn. 

FAITH AND PRAYER. 

1. And all the con-gre-ga-tion of the children of 
Israel, joarneyed from the wilderness of Sin, and pitched 
in Beph-id-im : and there was no water for the people 
to drink. 

2. Wherefore the people did chide with Moses, and 
said, Give ns water that we may drink. And Moses 
said unto them, Why chide ye with me ? wherefore do 
ye tempt the Lord ? 

3. And the people thirsted there for water ; and the 
people marmored against Moses, and said, Wherefore is 
this, that thoa hast brought as ap oat of Egypt, to kill 
aSy and oar children, and oar cattle, with thirst ? 
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4. And Moses cried anto the Lobd, saying, What 
shall I do unto this people ? they be almost ready to 
stone me. 

5. And the Lobb said nnto Moses, Qo on before the 
people, and take with thee of the elders of Israel ; and 
thy rod, wherewith thou smotest the rirer, take in thine 
hand, and go. 

6. Behold, I will stand before thee there npon the 
rock in Horeb ; and thon shalt smite the rock, and there 
shall come water out of it, that the people may drink. 
And Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel. 

7. And he called the name of the place Mas-sah, and 
Mer-ib-ahy because of the chiding of the children of 
Israel, and because they tempted the Lord, saying, Is 
the Lord among us, or not ? 

8. Then came Am-a-lek, and fonght with Israel. 
And Moses said nnto Josh-a-a, Choose ns out men, and 
go out, fight with Am-a-lek : to-morrow, I will stand 
on the top of the hill, with the rod of God in mine 
hand. 

9. So Joshua did as Moses had said to him, and 
fought with Amalek : and Moses, Aaron, and Hur, went 
up to the top of the hill. 

10. And it came to pass, when Moses held np his 
hand, that Israel prevailed : and when he let down his 
hand, Amalek prevailed. 

11. But Moses' hands were heavy; and they took a 
stone and put it under him, and he sat thereon ; and 
Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the one 
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side, and the other on the other side ; and his hands 
were steady until the going down of the sun. 

12. And Joshna dis-com-fit-ed Amalek and his people 
with the edge of the sword. 

And the Lord said unto Moses, Write this for a mc* 
mo-ri-al in a book : for I will ut-ter-ly put oat the re- 
mem-brance of Amalek from under heayen. 
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* Massfth, means temptation. f Meribah, means chiding. 
% Omer, a Hebrew measure ; nearly three quarts. 
{ Ephah, a measure of seyen gallons and fiye pints. 

15 
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Lvm 

THE VULTURE OF THE ALPS. 

1. There is a fierce bird seen among the Alps, calkd 
the lamb valtnre. It is larger than the royal eagle. 
Its wings, when stretched ont, are fifteen feet fbom tip 
to tip. The Swiss peasants tell many stories of its 
strength and fierceness, and fear to attack it. It makes 
great havoc among goats and sheep, as well as wild 
animals. 

2. Only a few years ago, a child was playing on tlie 
borders of Lake Wal-len-stadt, and one of these birds 
seized it, and woald have carried it off, to be torn to 
pieces by its yoaug ones in their high rocky nest^ if the 
father had not heard the cries of his little boy, from the 
place where he was mooring his boat. 

3. He ran to the spot, and with the oar he held in 
his hand, attacked the valtnre, which on account of its 
great weight, rises from the gronnd with difficnlty. It 
fought him obstinately with beak and wings, bnt after a 
stout battle, he killed it. The child, the vulture at- 
tempted to carry off, was three years old. 

4. A reward is offered in some of the Swiss cantons 
for destroying them ; and yet so fierce are they, that the 
peasants are not at all eager for the chase. Their num- 
ber is fortunately small ; for they require so much food, 
and are so bold, when pressed by hunger, that they 
would be very much dreaded, if they were numerous. 

5. A story is told of a hunter, named Joseph Schorer, 
who, having discovered a nest, and killed the male bird, 
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crept bare-footed, for greater safety, along the shelf of 
the rock, and was just lifting his arm to seize the yonng, 
when the hen observing him, pounced upon him from an 
amazing height, and strack her claws into his arm, whilst 
she plunged her bill deep into his back. 

6. The hunter, whom the least movement might have 
pre-cip-it-a-ted into the valley below, remained at first 
quite still ; then gradually leaning against the rock, with 
his foot directing the muzzle of the gun, which he held 
in his left hand, towards the body of the bird, he in the 
same manner cocked it, touched the trigger, and shot 
his fierce assailant dead ; not, however, before she"^ had 
given him many wounds, from which he was long in re- 
cov-er-ing. 

t. But it is against the chamois, or wild mountain 
goat of Switz-er-land, that the vulture of the Alps may 
be observed making continual war. The chamois is 
itery little larger than the common goat, yet its strength 
. and a-gil-i-ty are such, that a strong man cannot hold 
one of six weeks old. 

8. The vulture goes to seek him in the valleys where 
he is feeding, and darting down at his. eyes, forces him 

' to seek for safety in flight. The chamois is very timid, 
^ and instead of making battle with the bird, he tries to 

gain the heights where he is generally secure from the 

pursuit of the hunter. 

9. He runs with great swiftness, bounds over the ice, 
and springs from rock to rock, until, arrived on the top of 
-some peak from which escape is impossible, he is obliged 
to face his formidable enemy. The bird wheels around 
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bim, and feigns sereral times to poance apon liim : tbe 
chamois opposes his horns to these attacks, till at length 
the bird, watching the moment when his balance can 
be most easily overset^ darts upon him, tumbles him down 
the rocks with a stroke from his wing, and following, 
despatches him with its beak and devours him. 

Trayels in Switzebland. 
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A NOBLE DOG. 


' 



1. The affection and sa-ga-ci-ty of the dog are so 
well known, that we are not surprised at receiving 
proofe of these traits from every region of the world, 
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but they are most fully de-vel-oped where this noble 
animal is the companion of man. 

2. About five miles from the town of Trinity, in the 
new State of Cal-i-for-ni-a, at the base of the mountain 
which towers to the north, lived, at the time of my stoiy^ 
a man called William Dredge. One night during the 
last severe winter, when he had been several hours 
asleep, he was roused by the howl of a dog outside his 
cabin. 

3. He attempted to drive him away, but no menace 
had any effect on the animal. He walked around the 
house, howling dismally, and from time to time tried to 
effectan entrance. At last Mr. Dredge dressed himself 
and opened the door, when a largo mastiff rushed in. 

4. The dog at once caught hold of his pantaloons, 
and employed every gentle means to induce him to go 
w^ith him. So peculiar and earnest were his dumb en- 
treaties, that Mr. Dredge determined to accompany him, 
and getting his cap and great coat, he suffered the ani- 
mal to draw him out of the cabin. 

5. A joyful yell was the result, and the delighted 
brute, now capering and wagging his tail, now scamper- 
ing before him, and now returning to give him a gentle 
pull by the clothes, led him along to the pre-cip-it-ous 
side of the mountain, where every hollow was filled with 
snow. 

6. In one of the ravines, a little below the ordinary 
track, and just per-cep-ti-ble by the faint moon-light, lay 
the body of a woman. Of course there was no life in 
it, for a few hours exposure to the piercing cold of that 
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night, woald have been sufficient to freeze her to death ; 
but what was Mr. Dredge's surpriise, when the dog fer- 
reted out from a bundle of clothing by the side of the 
poor woman, a liying child of about two years old I 

7. Mr. Dredge then perceived that the mother had 
deprived herself of nearly all her garments to wrap 
about the child ; and, lying in her close embrace, and 
shielded from cold by her shawl and various articles of 
dress, it still wds warm and living. Perhaps she fell 
down cold and weary by the road-side, and yielded to 
the drowsy feeling that always comes over persons in 
such a situation, but with a mother's instinct; she first 
did all she could to protect her child, and the faithful 
dog completed the work. 

8. Mr. Dredge im-me-di-ate-ly carried the child to 
his own home, and rousing some of his neighbors, went 
back to the mountain, to secure the body of the unfor- 
tunate traveller from the attacks of wild beasts. She 
was buried the next day. 

9. The child and dog have been adopted by the good 
man who went out at midnight, on the cold mountain 
side, at the entreaty of a poor dumb animal. The child 
was doing well, and was truly a handsome boy, but his 
name is unknown, nor has any one yet been able to find 
out from whence the mother came. 
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THE EMIGRANT BOY. 

1. " Were you born in this country?" 
'*No, I'm from the old country." 

" From what part of it?" 
"From about Glasgow." 
'* What is your name ?" 

" Sholto " 

" Sholto ! — that is rather an uncommon name, is it 
not ?" 

2. " I was called Sholto, after a son of Lord Doug- 
las. My father was Lord Douglas' gardener." 

** How long have you been here ?" 
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'' I came over with my father, aboat five years ago.'' 

" How came your father to emigrate V^ 

" Why — ^times were hard. He was'ut Lord Douglas' 
gardener then. He was a weaver; he worked hard 
enough for us. I remember often waking in the middle 
of the night, and seeing my father working still at his 
loom, as if he would never give over, while my mother 
and all of us were asleep." 

** ' All of us 1' How many were there ?*' 

'' Six in alL But my eldest brother and I cotdd do 
something." 

"And you all came over together ?" 

" Why, you see, at last father could get no work, and 
trade was dull, and we were nigh starving. I remem- 
ber I was always hungry then — always." 

" And you all came here ?"» 

" All but my eldest brother. When we were on our 
way to the ship, his heart misgave him, and he woaldn't 
come. My poor mother cried very much, and begged 
him hard. Now, the last we hear of him, is, that he is 
very badly off, and can't get work at all." 

" Is your mother alivB ?" 

''No, she died of the cholera, coming over. Yon 
see, the cholera broke out in the ship, and fifty-three 
people died, one after the other, and were thrown into 
the sea. My mother died, and they threw her into the 
sea — and then, my little sister, only nine months old, 
had nobody to take care of her, and she died ; and they 
threw her into the sea, — ^poor little thing 1" 

''Was it not dreadful to see people dying around 
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jQXk 1 Did yoa not think sometimes that it might be 
your turn next?" 

"No, I didn't. Then, I was down with the fever. 
I didn't know when we landed, and after that, I didn't 
know where we were, for five weeks." 

" And what did your father then do ?" 

'' Why, he got some government land, and we built a 
log house, and the first year, my father and us cleared 
two acres, and sowed wheat enough for the next year." 

'' But in the mean time how did you live ?. How did 
you get food or clothes ?" 

*' Oh, why we worked now and then on the roads, and 
got half a dollar a day and rations." 

** It must have been rather a hard life ?" 

"Hardl Yes, I believe it was. Many of them 
couldn't stand it. Some died ; and then there were the 
poor women and children — it was very bad for them. 
Some wouldn't sit down on their land at ^all ; they lost 
all hearty to see everywhere trees, and nothing beside. 

'^ And then they didn't know anything of farming ; 
how should they ? There was one Jim Gray, who had 
been a soldier. He didn't know how to handle his axe, 
but he could handle his gun well ; so he went and shot 
deer, and sold them to the others; but one day wef 
missed him, and he never came back ; and we thought 
the bears had got him, or maybe he cleared off to Michi- 
gan — ^there's no knowing." 

"And your father?" 

"Oh, he stuck to his land, and he has now five acres 
cleared ; and he has planted a bit of a garden ; and he 
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has two cows and a calf, and two pigs ; and he's got hia 
hoase comfortable." 

** That's well ; but why are you not with him?" 

"Oh, he married again, and he's got two chOdren, 
and as he wasn't lonesome, we all thoaght we'd do soin^ 
thing for ourselves. There's no want of places, here, 
and good wages too." 

** What wages do you receive ?" 

** Seven dollars a month, and my board. Next month, 
I shall have eight." 

'* I hope you put by some of your wages ?" 

" Why, I bought a yoke of steers for father, last fall, 
that cost me thirty dollars; but they won't be old 
enough for ploughing these two years." 

" You can read, I suppose ?" 

He hesitated, and looked down. 

"I can read in the Testament a little," said he. ''I 
never had any other book. But this winter," looking 
up brightly, *'I intend to give myself some schooling. 
A man who has reading and writing, and a pair of 
hands, and keeps sober, will make a fortune here — and 
80 will I, with God's blessing." — Summer Rambles. 
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MOUNT SINAI. 

. 1. In the third month, when the children of Israel 
were gone forth ont of the land of Egypt, the same day^ 
;came they into the wilderness of Sinai ; and there Israel 
camped before the mount 

2. And Moses went np nnto God, and the Lori> 
called unto him out of the mountain. And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Lo, I come unto thee in a thick cloud, 
that the people may hear when I speak with thee, and 
believe thee forever. 

3. And the Lord said unto Moses, Go unto the 
people, and sanctify them to-day and to-morrow, and let 
them wash their clothes, 

4. And be ready against the third day ; for the third 
day the Lord will come down in the sight of all the 
people, upon Mount Sinai. 

5. And it came to pass on the third day, in the morn- 
ing, that there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick 
cloud upon the mount, and the voice of the trumpet ex- 
ceeding loud; so that all the people that was in the 
camp, trembled. 

€. And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, be- 
cause the Lord descended on it in fire : and the smoke 
thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the 
whole mount quaked greatly. 

7. And when the voice of the trumpet sounded long, 
and waxed louder and louder, Moses spake, and God 
answered him by a voice. 
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8. And the Lord came down upon Mount Sinai, on 
the top of the mount : and the Lord called Moses np to 
the top of the mount ; and Moses went up. 

9. And the Lord said unto Moses, Go down, charge 
nhe people, lest they break through unto the Lord to 

gaze, and many of them perish. Thou shalt come up, 
and Aaron with thee : but let not the priests and the 
people break through to come up unto the Lord, lest he 
break forth upon them. 

10. So Moses went* down unto the people, and spake 
unto them. 

And God spake all these words, saying, 

1. I am the' Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 
Thou shalt have no other gods but me. 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under 
the earth : thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, 
nor serve them : for I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, unto the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me ; and showing mercy unto thousands of them 
that love me, and keep:my commandments, 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless, that 
taketh his name in vain. 

4. Bemember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six 
days shalt thou labor, and \do all thy work ; but the 
a«»venth day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God : in it 
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thou sbalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
dau^ter* thy man-servant,, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
thy cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy gates ; for 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day : 
wherefoce the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hal- 
lowed it. 

5. Honor thy father and thy mother : that thy days 
may be long npon the land which the Lord thy God 
^veth thee. 

6. Thon shalt not kill. 

?. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

8. Thou shalt not steal. 
' 9. Thon shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor. 

10. Thon shalt not covet thy neighbor's house ; thou 
ahalt not covet thy. neighbor's wife; nor his man-ser- 
vant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor 
anything that is thy neighbor's. 
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THE HUZZAS OF POSTERITY. 

1. A little boy near Ha-gersrtown, Ma-rj-land, waa . 
one day pointing out to me a copse of trees, as the j^ace 
where Washington, at the head of the Virginia Raa* 
gers, fonght a battle long before the Key-o-ln-tion, wi^ 
some Indians, headed by the FrencM from Fort Dit- 
qnesne, now Pittsburg. 

2. The little fellow had some balls of lead which hi4 
been fired in the battle, and lately chopped oat of the 
trunks of the huge oak trees in which they had been 
buried for nearly a hundred years. I never saw a hqj 
who was good for anything, whose eyes did not kindle, 
and whose cheeks did not flush, at the remembrance of 
the glorious deeds of Washlngjton. 

3. I talked with my young companion of the differeiit 
scenes in the life of our hero. I soon saw that he was 
familiar with many of them. His face beamed with 
honest emotion when we spoke of Washington's love 
of truth ; of his braving his father's anger when he was 
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bat six years old, rather than saffer any one else to bear 

the blame of the mischief he had done. 

4. Then we talked of his habit of obedience. How, 
when' he was at the height of his glory, a great French 
General com-pli-ment-ed his mother npon his great deeds, 
she simply replied, " I am not surprised. George was 
always a good boy." Of his patience in the midst of 
toil and hardship ; how, when only sixteen years old, he 
took his compass and his chain, and went oat sarreying 
the wild lands of his native State. , 

5. Writing to a school-boy friend at this time, he says, 
" I am my own cook, haying no spit, bat a forked stick, 
no plate bat a chip. I rarely sleep in a bed ; I shonld 
look apon a bear skin as a splendid couch ; after spend- 
ing the day among savages, or uncouth emigrants that 
will never speak English, I am glad of a resting-place 
4br the night upon a little hay, straw, or fodder, for we 
generally camp in the forest, where the place nearest the 
fee is reckoned a great luxury." 

6. Then we talked of the old log hut, that is still 
iManding near Battletown, in the small upper room of 
which Washington kept bis surveying instruments, and 
oc-ca-sion-al-ly lodged for a few days at a time, while he 
was pursuing a course of cheerful labor that gave 
strength to his frame, and filled his mind with healthful 
knowledge. 

T. We loved to trace his course then, as the gallant 
young hero, first sent on a mission to the French com- 
mander of a fort about fifteen miles south of Lake Erie; 
arriving, with his companion, Mr. Oist^ about dusk, at 
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the Alleghon J river ; making their bed on the snow, saA 
unable to cross the river, antil thej had made a raft of 
the trees that grew npoa its banks, with a single 
hatehet. 

8. Thej did not complete it nntil late the next eve- 
ning. Thej then launched it, and set off ; but before 
thej were half-way over^ got jammed in among the k» 
in such a manner, that thej were obliged to quit the 
raft, and spend the night on a desert island in the midst 
of the stream. Here Mr. Gist's hands and feet were 
frozen, and nothing saved Washington but his being 
used to hardships and exposure. 
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THE HUZZAS OP POSTERITY.—CaNTisuKD. 

1. My little friend and I then talked of Braddoek'a 
defeat, when Washington attended the unfortunate gene- 
ral on horseback, though weak and suffering from a 
recent illness. Of the panic that fell upon the regulat 
.troops, who, though trained to arms, fled like sheep pur- 
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sued by dogs, while the Yirgifaia militia alone sustained 
the honor of the day, and fought in the Indian fashion 
behind trees, until the three companies were reduced to 
only thirty men. 

2. It was glorious to think how Washington rode in 
every direction on the field of battle, carrying orders, 
trying to rally the troops, and fighting like a man who 
knew no fear, while he was a mark for all the sharp- 
shooters of the enemy. He had four bullets to pass 
through his coat, and two horses killed under him, but 
he escaped unhurt, though death was leyelling his com- 
panions on every side of him. 

3. In a letter to his brother, this Christian hero says, 
"By the all-powerful dispensation of Providence, I 
have been protected." When Washington went, in 
17*70, to explore wild lands near the mouth of the Ka- 
nawha river, he saw an aged Indian chief, who told him 
that, during the battle of Braddock's field, he had singled 
him out as a con-spic-u-ous object, fired his rifle at him 
many times, and directed his young warriors to do the 
same ; but none of his balls took effect. 

4. He was then persuaded that the young hero was 
under the special guard-ian-ship of the Great Spirit, 
and ceased firing at him. He had come a long way, he 
said, to pay homage to the man who was the favorite of 
heaven, and who could never die in battle. 

5. My little friend's cheeks glowed when we talked 
of the brave young officer who led the Yirginians into 
the thicket near us, when the waAwhoop shook its 
boughs, and the rifle rang through its gloom. But I 
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found that the day wonld |>ass by, before we grew weary 
of the subject, and I asked the noble boy what incident 
in Washington's life he admired more than any other ? 

6. His mind glanced like lightning through the illns- 
trioas deeds of arms in which Washington won our firee- 
dom, and settled down at the scene of Yorktown. 

" I think, sir, the greatest thing he ever did, was to 
tell his troops, when the British were about to surren- 
der, * My boys, let there be no insult over a conquered 
foe. When they lay down their arms, don't huzza. 
Posterity will huzza for you I'" 

7. I could have hugged that little boy to my bosom. 
He could understand the moral greatness of the act 
which spared the feelings of a fallen foe 1 

''Huzza then I" said I; and he sent his clear, wild 
shout into the battlewood, and I shouted with him, 
^* Huzza for Washington I" 
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LXIV. 
A WISE FATHER. 



1. The young printfe stood one day in his room in 
the royal palace of Windsor, at the window, whose 
panes reached to the floor. He had a lesson to learn 
by heart, bat instead of fixing his thoughts upon it, be 
was amusing himself by looking out into the garden, 
and drumming with his fingers on the window. 

2. ''Will your Koyal Highness be so good as to 
attend to your lesson?" said a gentle voice, for the 
third or fourth time. 

** I don't want to learn this," said the little Prince of 
Wales, who was at this time about eleven years of age. 

3. His governess. Miss Hillyard, an earnest and 
pious person, ex-pos-tu-la-ted with him, and finding 
that he continued obstinate, at length said, ''Then I 
shall be obliged to put your Koyal Highness into the 
comer." 

"I won't learn this lesson," replied he, sturdily, 
** and you shan't put me in the comer, for I am the 
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Prince of Wales I" As he said this, he kicked out one 
of the window-panes with his foot. 

4. Miss Hiilyard rose from her seat, and approached 
the passionate boy. 

" Your Royal Highness must be punished, if you will 
not learn." 

'' I won't," said he, kicking out a second pane. 

The governess then rang, and told the servant who 
entered, to go to Prince Albert and say that she wished 
to see him immediately, on a pressing matter connected 
with the Prince of Wales. 

5. Prince Albert came at once) and after hearing the 
statement of the whole affair, he tnrned to his little son, 
and said, pointing to a stool, *' Sit down there until I 
return." Then he went to his room, and brought a 
Bible. "Listen now," said he, **to what the holy 
Apostle Paul says to you, and other children in yoar 
position." 

6. Hereupon he read from the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, " Now I say that the heir, so long as he is a child, 
differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord of 
all ; but is under tutors and governors, until the time 

•appointed of the father." 

7. *- It is true," continued Prince Albert, "that you 
are Prince of Wales, and you may one day be king of 
England. But now you are a little boy, and must obey 
tutors and governors. And there is another saying of 
the wise king Solomon, that I must impress upon yon. 
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' He tbat sparetli the rod, hateth his son ; bat he that 
loveth him, chasteneth him betimes. ' " 

8. Then the father gave the little prince a very com- 
plete switching, and when it was ended, led him into a 
corner, saying, ''Stand here, and study yonr lesson, 
until Miss Hillyard gives you leave to come out. You 
mast learn to obey, before yon can be fit to govern 
othersL Never forget again, that so long as yon are a 
child, you mast obey your tutors and^ governors, and 
when yoa grow up to be a man, you mast obey the law 
of God." 
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IXV. 

THE POLISH SLEIGH-RIDE. 

1. Merrily bounding oyer the snow, 
With the jingling bells, the coursers go I 

Though bleak the night, 

The stars are bright. 
And Gertrude is near with her eyes of light ; 

The way is long, 

But Gertrude's tongue 
Beguiles me with its cheerful song. 
And joyous thoughts around me throng. 

2. Faster and fleeter over the snow^ 
Through the deep green forest-pines we go I 

If dark the way, 
, Soon breaking day 
Shall hurry the night with its gloom away ; 

The road is drear. 

But I feel no fear. 
For Gertrude's tones are in my ear. 
And the morning light will soon appear. 

8. Hurriedly plunging over the snow. 
Through the rocky pass the coursers go I 

With might and main. 

In toil and pain, 
Each muscle and nerve to the traces strain ; 

Perchance they spy 

With fear's quick eye, 
The hungry bear come prowling nigh, 
Or hear his hoarse and savage cry ! 
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Stanncblj they press right over the snow, 
Through the boundless wastes of the plain we go I 

For sharp and clear 

The wolf they hear — 
Their hnrry and speed are the flight of fear 1 

Kow through the gloom, 

A cloud of doom, 
Darkening I see their shadows loom ; 
Behind me howls a living tomb. 

Heavily trampling over the snow, 

Like unchained whirlwinds the coursers go 1 

No need of scourge 

Their speed to urge; 
They whiten and foam like ocean's surge ; 

While on our trace 

In savage chase 
The wolves come on with untiring pace, ^ 
And Gertrude looks up with hopeless face. 

Madly and fiercely over the snow, 
Through the pale gray light of dawn we go I 
"Be swift and strong 
Brieive steeds I Hold on 
One hour, and the need and the peril are gone ; 
Like reindeer they tread, 
But close to their head 
There bounds a huge wolf 1 Our bullet has sped !" 
Away 1 they stop to devour their dead I" 
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7. Mightily leaping over the snow, 

Throngh the village street the coursers go I 
The course is run! 
The race is won I 

Brave horses I your work- has been bravely done ! 
And far away- 
Baulked of his prey, 

Pauses the wolf, with breaking day 

Among his rocky wastes to stray. 

Home Joi7ENA£. 
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Lzn. 

GOD'S WOEDS. 

1. He that smiteth a man, so that he die, shall surely 
be put to death. 

And if a man smite his servant, or his maid, with a 
rod, and he die under his hand, he shall be surelj 
punished. 

2r. If a man shall steal an ox, or a sheep, and kill it, 
or sell it ; he shall restore five oxen for an ox; and four 
sheep for a sheep. If the theft be cer-tain-lj found in 
his hand alive, whether it be ox, or ass, or sheep ; he 
shall restore double. 

3. If a man shall put in his beast, and shall feed in 
another man's field ; of the best of his own field, shall 
he make res-ti-tu-tion. 

If fire break out, and catch in thorns, so that the 
stacks of com, or the standing corn, or the field, be con* 
sumed therewith ; he that kindled the fire, shall surely 
make restitution. 

4. And if a man borrow aught of his neighbor, and 
it be hurt or die, the owner thereof being not with it, 
he shall surely make it good. 

Thou shalt neither vex a stranger, nor oppress him : 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 

5. Ye shall not afflict any widow, or fatherless child. 
If thou afflict them in any wise, and they cry at all unto 
me, I will surely hear their cry ; and my wrath shall wax 
hot, and I will kill you with the sword ; and your wives 
shall be widows, and your children fatherless. 

17 
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6. If thou lend money to any of my people that is pcwf, 
by thee, thou shalt not be to him as an nsarer, neitiiear 
shalt thoa lay npon him nsary. Thou shalt not raise ft 
false report. Thou shalt not follow a moltitude to do 
evil. 

I. If thou meet thine enemy's ox or his ass going 
astray, thou shalt snrely bring it back to him Bgsan, 
If thou seest the ass of him that hateth thee, lying xmder 
his burden, and wouldest forbear to help him, thou shalt 
surely help with him. 

8. And six years thou shalt sow thy land, and shalt 
gather in the fruits thereof; but the seventh year thou 
shalt let it rest and lie still ; that the poor of thy people 
may eat : and what they leave, the beasts of the field 
shall eat. In like manner thou shalt deal with thy vine- 
yard, and with thy ,olive yard. 

9. Three times shalt thou keep a feast unto me in the 
year. Thou shalt i^eep the feast of unleavened bread; 
thou shalt eat un-leav-ened bread seven days, as I com- 
manded thee, in the time appointed of the month Abib ; 
for in it thou camest forth out of Egypt. 

10. And the feast of harvest, the first fruits of thy 
labors, which thou hast sown in thy field : and the feast 
of in-gath-er-ing, which is in the end ,of the year, when 
thou hast gathered iu thy labors out of the field. 

Three times in the year all thy males shall appear 
before the Lord Ood. 

II. Behold I send an angel before thee, to keep thee 
in the way, and to bring thee into the way which I have 
prepared. Beware of him, and obey his voice; pro- 
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. roke bim^ not ; for he will not pardon jonr trans-gres- 
uons : for mj name is in him. 

: 12. Bat if thon shalt indeed obey mj Toice, and do 
oQl -that I speak : then I will be an enemy nnto thine 

enemies, and an ad-ver-sa-ry nnto thine ad-ver-sa-ries. 
And ye shall serve the Lobb yonr God, and he shall 

bless thy bread, and thy water; and I will take sickness 
:&Bray from the midst of thee. 
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unni. 

PRESS ON! 

1. Do you not love to hear, or to read of persons, 
. who with no advantage of friends or fortune, make " 
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name for themselres, which acts as a watch-word to all 
future time, and kindles generous and high resolves in 
the mind of the young ? Such was Yalentine DutsL 
He was born in the latter part of the sevententh €eti* 
tury, in the province of Champagne, in France. Hk 
father was a poor laborer, who left his wife and a large 
family of children in poverty. 

2. Young Duval was blessed with one of those hapiqr 
dispositions that pain, and hunger, and toil, could not sour. 
His daily»privations only gave him the power of bearing 
disappointment, and conquering difficulties. When he 
was twelve years old, a peasant took him into his ser- 
vice, and his business was to mind the fowls. This em- 
ployment would have been very dull to a boy of his 
genius, if genius could not throw a charm around tile 
most common objects ; but he amused himself by study- 
ing the habits of the poultry under his care, and varied 
his time by so many sports and frolics, that he endearod 
himself to all the boys of the village. He directed 
their games, and invented new ones, and his good nature 
made him the favorite of all his companions. 

3. When he was in his fourteenth year, he was ui- 
duced to quit the peasant's service, and go to Lorraine ; 
but after travelling a few days on foot, he was taken with 
the small-pox. He was found by a poor shepherd, ill 
on the way-side, and placed in a sheep-pen. The shep- 
herd had no better shelter to offer him, and he could 
furnish him with no better bed, than a truss of straw, or 
any other food, than coarse bread and water. 

4. In this de-plo-ra-ble condition, the sheep oAan 
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came and licked his face ; and he snfTered great torment 
from the roughness of their tongaes, as he had not 
strength to drive them away. Yet he thought they did 
it from compassion, and it made him weep. At length, 
his strong, hardy constitution, enabled him to get the 
.better of the disease, and he pursued his journey to Lor- 
raine, after many thanks to his kind ben-e*fac-tor, the 
shepherd, who had shared every crust with him. 

5. Soon after his arrival in the province of Lorraine, 
he became a servant to the monks of St. Anne. They 
entrusted six cows to his care ; and one of the old men, 
'with a de-crep-it hand, set him some copies, which he 
tried dil-i-gent-ly to imitate, as he watched his cattle 
grazing among the hills. In this way, he learned how 
to write with ease. He devoured books whenever he 
could get hold of them, but the stock belonging to the 
monks of St. Anne was so small, that he soon knew 
their contents by heart, and wished for others. 

6* One day he went into a forest to lay snares for 
game, hoping that he might be able to sell it in the next 
town, and buy himself some books and maps with the 
money. He heard a rustling among the boughs over 
head, and perceived a large wild cat. 

**Ah, if I can catch you,'' cried he, "your rich fur 
wOl make my fortune I" 

T. He climbed the tree, knocked down the fierce ani- 
mal with a stick, and as it was not so much hurt, but 
that it could run away, he slipped down and pursued it. 
The creature took refuge in a hollow tree, and as it 
becomes quite in-fu-ri-a-ted, if closely hunted, youno^ 
17* 
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Duval ran a great risk of being torn to pieces by attadc- 
ing it. Bat he never seems to have known fear. He 
punched it with his stick, and tried to make it come oat 
of its hidings-place. At last, maddened with pain, the 
wild cat flew at his face, and fastened its teeth and claws 
in his flesh. 

8. There was a desperate straggle. Yonng Daval 
seized it by the hind feet, and tore it from his head, al- 
though it carried off large pieces of his flesh in its gripe. 
He then killed it against a tree, and returned to the 
convent: The old monks were very much alarmed at 
seeing him la-ce-ra-ted, and bleeding, but he told them 
it was nothing ; that if they would wash his woands for 
him, they would soon be well. " This repays me for all 
I have suffered," said he, holding up the wild cat 
" Now I shall have my geography 1" 
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Lxvm. 

PRESS ON I— Continued. 

1. Young Duval was able to sell the skin of his wild 
cat for money enough to buy a geography. He was 
very expert in catching game and vermin. He was paid 
)br some at market, for the skins of others at the fur- 
rier's, and the peasants and small farmers gave him a 

, trifle now and then, for ridding the country of a few of 
the rats and weasels that preyed upon the corn. So he 
added one valuable book after another to his little 
library, and, what was still better, he stored their contents 
in his memory. 

2. One day, as he was rambling in the forest, he spied 
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a gold seal on the ground. He picked it np, and saw 
'that there was a coat of arms engraved on it Some 
nobleman had doubtless dropped it while hunting. 
Valentine Duval knew that it was very val-u-a-ble ; that 
he could sell it to a gold-smith for more money than his 
hares, and rats, and weasels, would bring him in a whole 
year. He earnestly desired money, and we cannot 
wonder if for a moment he rejoiced that he had found 
the meai/s of supplying his wants. 

3. But his honest heart threw the temptation ftom 
him, at once. "No, I will carry it to the Vicar of 
LnneTille," exclaimed he aloud, as if to make his reso* 
lution the stronger, ** he shall publish it from the parish 
church for three successire Sundays, and then, if the 
owner does not claim it, why, perhaps it will be mine. 
But I will ask the good Vicar." 

4. Some weeks after, a gentleman knocked at the door 
of the convent of St. Anne's, and asked for the lad who 
had found the gold seal. Duval was summoned, ** You 
have found a gold seal in the forest ?" 

**Yes, sir." 

** I will thank you for it. It belongs to me." 

** Describe your coat of arms, sir, and if it is the same 
device as that on the seal, I will give it up to you." 

6. "Pshaw!" said the Englishman, for it was a 
wealthy Englishman, at that time residing in France, 
who had lost his family seal, ** what can a lad like you 
know of heraldry?" 

''When I have been minding my cows among the 
hills, sir, I have read all the books of the convent 
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library. I have learned the ' Elements of Heraldry ' 
by heart, for want of something better. Describe your 
seal, and see if I do not understand the terms I" 

6. The gentleman, surprised at his tone and manner, 
asked a variety of questions, and finding him well iu- 
formedy described his arms, and, on young Duval's re- 
iuraing to give him the seal, presented him with two 
guineas. Mr. Foster, who was a rich and liberal man, 
told him that he intended to remain for some time in 
Ijuneville, and made him promise to come once a week 
to his lodgings, and breakfast with him. Duval did so, 
and received a crown at every visit. The generous 
foreigner selected books and maps for him, and enquired 
into the progress of his studies. He made rapid im<* 
provement under tlie guidance of this excellent friend, 
and felt his loss keenly, when Mr. Foster was obliged to 
return to his own country. 

f . Before his departure he made young Duval a pre* 
sent of many valuable books. He was now the happy 
owner of four hundred volumes. Seated one day at the 
foot of a tree, with his nfaps spread out around him, and 
reading history and examining his maps by turns, he was 
roused from his employment by the winding of horns 
and the trampling of horses. 

8. The young princes of Lorraine with a gallant 
bunting party passed by. They observed the poor stu- 
dent, whose appearance was very unusual, as he sat in 
his coarse linen coat and wooden shoes, absorbed in the 
^udy of books, which few of the nobles about the court 
of the duke, their father, understood. His fortune was 
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now made. He was taken under the protection of Leo- 
pold, Duke of Lorraine ; provided with the means of par- 
aning his studies ; then nuide librarian to the Dake ; and 
then appointed Professor of History in the College of 
Lnneville. 

9. What a change,vfrom the poor boj who was glad 
to sell his game in the town of Lnneville, and passed by 
the l>ook-6talls on his way home, lingering and looking 
at the precions volumes, and thinking that they were as 
far out of his reach as the stars in the sky, to the learned 
professor, at whose wish every valuable book that was 
published in Europe was procured I 

10. On the death of his patron, he was made librarian 
to the Duke of Tuscany, and afterwards, taken into the 
service of the Emperor of Oermany, where he won the 
friendship of both the Emperor and Empress, by his in- 
flexible honesty and sincerity of character, even more 
than by his high attainments in learning. 

IL His intense application to his studies at length 
impaired his health. He received permission from the 
Emperor to return to his native country, and, full of 
honor and possessed of wealth, which his simple habits 
would have made useless to him if he had not taken 
delight in relieving the wants of the poor, he arrived at 
the spot where he first saw the light. 

12. There stood the poor cottage, now almost in 
ruins. A little way off was that of the peasant, whose 
poultry he had kept. Duval purchased both, had the 
miserable hovels pulled down, and caused a large school- 
house to be erected there, which he presented to the 
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com-mu-ni-ty, that no poor boy might be without the 
means of instraction. He knew that this region was 
very destitute of water, and, to relieve the sufferings of 
the poor from that cause, he had many wells in Cham- 
pagne dug at his own expense. 

1 3. His habits were temperate, and his mind serene ; 
and after a tranquil old age, surrounded by books and 
friends, and at peace with God, he calmly expired in his 
eighty-second year. He has left us a noble example of 
perseverance, benevolence, courage, and integrity. 
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LZIX. 



THE GLORY OF GOD. 

1. And Moses came, and told the people all the 
words of the Lord, and all the judgments : and all the 
people answered with one voice, and said, All the words 
which the Lord hath said will we do. 

2. And Moses wrote all the words of the Lord, and 
rose up early in the morning, and bnilded an altar under 
the hill, and twelve pillars, according to the twelve 
tribes ,of Israel. And he sent young men of the chil- 
dren of Israel, which'offered burnt-offerings, and sacri* 
ficed peace-offefings unto the Lord. 

3. Then went up Moses, and Aaron^ Nadab, and 
A-bi-hu, and seventy of the elders of Israel ; and they 
saw the God of Israel : and there was under his feet as 
it were a paved work of a sapphire stones and as it were 
the body of heaven in his clearness. 

4. And the Lord said unto Moses, Come up to me 
into the mount, and be there : and I will give thee tabl^ 
of stone, and a law, and commandments, which I have 
written ; that thou mayest teach them. 
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5. And Moses rose up, and his minister Joshua ; and 
Moses went np into the monnt of God. And he said 
unto the elders, Tarry ye here for ns, until we come 
again unto you : and behold Aaron and Hur are with 
you, if any man have any matter to do, let him come 
ntito them. And Moses went np into the mount, and a 
cloud covered the mount. 

6. And the glory of the Lord appeared upon Mount 
Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days : and the seventh 
day he called unto Moses out of the midst of the cloud. 
And the sight of the glory of the Lord was like devour- 
ing fire on the top of the mount, in the eyes of the chil- 
dren of Israel. 

. 7. And Moses went into the midst of the cloud :• and 
Moses was in the mount forty days and forty nights : 
land the Lord spake unto Moses: and he gave unto 
.Moses, when he had made an end of communing with 
him upon Mount Sinai, two tables of testimony, tables 
of stone, writteij with the finger of God. 



LXZ. 
THE GOLDEN CALF. 



1. And when the people saw that Moses delayed to 
come down out of the mount, the people gathered them- 
selves together unto Aaron, and said unto him, Fp, 
make us gods, which shall go before us ; for as for this 
Moses, the man that brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become of him. 
18 
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2. And Aaron said nnto them. Break off the golden 
ear rings which are in the ears of yoar wives, of your 
sons, and of yoar daughters, and bring them unto me. 
And all the people brake off the golden ear rings which 
were in their ears, and brought them nnto Aaron. 

S. And he received them at their hand, and fashioned 
it with a graving tool, after he had made it a molten 
calf: and they said, These be thy gods, O Israel, which 
bronght thee np out of the land of Egypt. And when 
Aaron saw it, he built an altar before it: and Aaron 
made proc-la-ma-tion, and said, To-morrow is a feast to 
the Lord. 

4. And they rose up early on the morrow, and offered 
burnt-offerings, and brought peace-offerings; and the 
people sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to 
play. And the Lord said unto Moses, Go, get thee 
down ; for thy people which thou broughtest out of the 
land of Egypt, have corrupted themselves ; 

5. They have turned aside quickly, out of the way 
which I commapded them; they have made them a 
molten calf, and have worshipped it, and have sacrificed 
thereunto, and said. These be thy gods, Israel, which 
have brought thee up out of the laud of Egypt. 

6. And the Lord said unto Moses, I have seen this 
people, and behold, it is a stiff-necked people : now, 
therefore, let me alone, that my wrath may wax hot 
against them, and that I may consume them : and I will 
make of thee a great nation. 

7. And Moses besought the Lord his God, and said, 
Lord, why doth thy wrath wax hot against thy people, 
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which thou hast brought forth out of the land of Egypt, 
vith great power, and with a mighty hand ? Where- 
fore should the Egyptians sajyFor mischief did he bring 
them out, to slay them in the mountains, and to consume 
them from the face of the earth ? 

8. Remember Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, thy ser- 
vants, to whom thou swearest by thine own self, and 
saidst unto them, I will multiply your seed as the stars 
of heaven, and all this land that I have spoken of, will 
I give unto your seed, and they shall inherit it forever. 
And the Lord repented of the evil which he thought to 
do unto his people. 



LZXI. 

MOSBS DESTROYS THE CALF, AND PUNISHES THE 
IDOLATERS. 

1. And Moses turned and went down from the mount, 
and the two tables of the testimonies were in his hand : 
the tables were written on both their sides. And the 
tables were the woi*k of God, and the writing was the 
writing of God, graven upon the tables. 

2. And when Joshua heard the noise of the people as 
^they shouted, he said unto Moses, There is a noise of 

war in the camp. And he said. It is not the voice of 
them that shout for mastery, neither is it the voice of 
them that cry for being overcome : but the noise of them 
that sing do I hear. 

3. And it came to pass as soon as they came nigh 
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unto the camp, that he saw the calf and the dancing : 
and Moses' auger wazed hot, and he cast the tables out 
of his hands, and brake them beneath the mount. And 
he took the calf which they had made, and burnt it in 
the fire, and ground it to powder, and strewed it upon 
the water, and made the children of Israel drink of it. 

4. And Moses said unto Aaron, What did this people 
unto thee, that thou hast brought so great a sin upon 
them ? And Aaron said. Let not the anger of mj lord 
wax hot : thou knowest the people, that thej are set on 
mischief. 

5. For thej said unto me. Make us gods which shall 
go before us: for as for this Moses, the man that 
brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we wot not 
what is become of him. And I said unto them. Who- 
soever hath any gold, let them break it off. So they 
gave it me : then I cast it into the fire, and it catie oat 
this calf. 

6. Then Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and 
said. Who is on the Lord's side ? let him come unto me. 
And all the sons of Levi gathered themselves together 
unto him. And he said unto them. Thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel, Put every man his sword by his side, and 
go in and out from gate to gate, throughout the camp, 
and slay every man his brother, and every man his com- 
panion, and every man his neighbor. 

T. And the children of Levi did according to the 

. word of Moses : and there fell of the people that day, 

about three thousand men. And Moses returned unto 

the Lord, and said. Oh, this people have sinned a great 
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Bin, and have made them gods of gold. Yet now, if thoa 
wilt forgive their sin ; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book, which thou hast written. 

8. And the Lord said unto Mo^es, Whosoeverliath 
sinned against me, him will I blot ont of my book. 
And the Lord plagued the people, because they made 
the calf, which Aaron made. And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Depart, and go up hence, thou, and the people 
whom thou hast brought up out of the land of Egypt : 
for I will not go up in the midst of thee ; for thou art a 
stiff-necked people, lest I consume thee in the way. 

9. And when the people heard these evil tidings, they 
mourned : and no man did put on him his ornaments. 
And the children of Israel stripped themselves of their 
ornaments, by Mount Horeb. And Moses took the ta- 
bernacle, and pitched it without the camp, afar off from 
the camp, and called it the Tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion. And every one which sought the Lord, went out 
unto the tabernacle of the congregation. 

10. And it came to pass, as Moses entered into the 
tabernacle, the xjloudy pillar descended, and stood at the 
door of the tabernacle, and the Lord talked with Moses. 
And all the people saw the cloudy pillar stand at the 
tabernacle door : and all the people rose tip and wor- 
shipped, every man in his tent door. 

1 1. And the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as 
a man speaketh unto his friend. And Moses said unto 
the Lord, If thy presence go not with me, carry us not 
up hence. And the Lord said unto Moses, I will do 

17* 
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THE BEQUEST OF MOSBS. 



this thing also that thoa hast spoken : for thoa hast 
found grace in mj sight, and I know thee by name. 

12. And he said, I beseech thee, show me thy glory. 
And he said, I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee. Thoa canst not see my face : for there shall no 
man see me, and live. 

And the Lord said, Behold, there is a place by me^ 
and thou shalt stand npon a rock : and it shall come to 
pass, while my glory passeth by, that I will put thee in 
a cleft of the rock, and will cover thee with my hand, 
while I pass by : my face shall not be seen. 
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THE GOAT. 





1. The goat is a creature of very active and hardy 
habits. It is found in wild and rocky regions, where it 
picks up a scanty living among the tufts of grass and 
stunted bushes that grow out of the reach of other ani- 
mals. It is quite a feature of the landscape in Wales, 
and in travelling among the mountains we expect to see the 
eagle or the vulture soaring overhead, and the goat leap- 
ing from rock to rock, or standing on some high point, 
with his twisted horns and long beard, looking around 
him like a sage. 

2. Sometimes you will see him on the top of the low 
cottage, browsing on the grass that springs up on the 
old thatched roof. The children of the poor love their 
goat very much. She gives the only milk they ever 
drink, and she and her kids are their play-mates. 

3. You remember in the sweet story of The Orphans, 
by Miss Edgeworth, that when Mary returned from the 
town where she had been trying in vain 'to get a place 
for her little sister and brother to live, to the old ruin 
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which was their only shelter, they met her with sorrow- 
fill looks, and said, 

"Bad news for you, Mary." 

"What is the matter?'' 
. 4. "Your poor goat is dead, "replied Peggy, "there 
she is yonder, lying under the great comer-stone ; you 
can just see her leg. We cannot lift the stone from off 
her, it is so heavy. Betsy says she saw the goat rub- 
bing itself, and butting with its horns against the old 
tottering chimney.'' 

"Many a time," said Mary, " I have driven the poor 
thing away from that place. I was always afraid she 
would shake that great ugly stone down upon her at 
last." 

5. The goat, which had long been the favorite of 
Mary and her sisters, was lamented by them all. When 
Edmund came, he helped them to move the great stone 
from off tiie poor animal, who was crushed so as to be a 
terrible sight. 

This animal is not supposed to possess much sa-ga- 
ci-ty. The one of which we have just been speaking, 
certainly showed neither foresight nor reflection, in butt- 
ing a tottering wall ; yet in some situations, the species 
display a sort of reason that is wonderful. 

6. Two goats, grazing about the ramparts of the 
citadel of the English town of Plymouth, got on a 
narrow ledge of rock. One of them advanced before 
the other, until it came to an angle, where it was able 
to turn, and on its way back met with its companion. 
It was impossible for them to pass each other. They 
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stood iftce to face for some time, as if to consider what 
to do ; many persons who were walking on the ramparts 
below, saw them, and watched their proceedings with 
breathless interest. 

7. After a considerable time, one of the goats was 
observed to kneel down with great cantion, and crouch 
as close as it conld lie to the rocky ledge. This was no 
sooner done, than the other, with great dex-ter-i-ty, 
walked over it, and they both returned the way they 
came, in perfect safety. The same thing was also ob- 
serYcd at Ardinglass, in Ireland. Two goats moving 
towards each other, over a precipice a thousand feet in 
height, on a narrow ledge of the rock, were seen by 
persons walking on the beach to extricate themselves 
from danger by a similar expedient. 
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Lxxm. 

THB MONKEY. 

1. Monkey, little merry fellow, 
Thou art Nature's paa-chin-el-lo I 
Full of full as Puck could be ; 
Har-le-quin might learn of thee I 

2. Look now at his odd grimaces I 
Saw you e'er such comic faces t 
Now like learned judge, sedate ; 
Now with nonsense in his pate ! 

3. Nature, in a sunny wood, 
Must have been in merry mood, 
And with laughter fit to burst. 
Monkey, when she made thee first 

4. How you leaped and frisked about, 
When your life you first found out ; 
How yon threw, in roguish mirth. 
Cocoa-nuts on mother earth ; 
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5. How you sat and made a din 
Louder than had ever been, 
Till the parrots, all a-riot, 
Clattered too, to keep yon quiet. 

6. Little merry monkey, tell, 
Was there kept no chronicle f 
And have you no legends old, 
Wherein this, and more, is told? 

7. How the world's first children ran 
Laughing from the monkey-man. 
Little Abel and his brother. 
Laughing, shouting to their mother f 

8. And could you keep down your mirth. 
When the flood was on the earth f 
When from all your drowning kin, 
Good old Noah took you in ? 

9. In the very ark no doubt 
You went frolicking about ; 
Never keeping in your mind 
Drowning monkeys left behind. 

10. But we cannot hear of this. 
Gone are all the fitnesses ; 
Yet I'm very sure that you 
Made both mirth and mischief too. 
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11. Hare ye no traditions ; none 
Of the coart of Solomon ? 
No memorial how ye went 
With Prince Hiram's armament 1 

12. Were ye given, or were ye sdd. 
With the peacocks and the g^d t 
Is it all forgotten qnite, 
Becaose ye ndther read nor write i 

13. Look not at him 1 slyly peep I 
He pretends he is asleep I 
Fast asleep npon his bed. 
With his arm beneath his head. 

14. Now, that postnre is not right-— 
And he is not settled qnite — 
There ! that's better than before, 
And the knave pretends to snore I 

15. Ha I he is not half asleep I 
See, he slyly takes a peep t 
Monkey, though yonr eyes were shut 
Yon could see this little nnt. 

16. 'You shall have it, pigmy brother! 
What, another 7 and another t 
Nay, your cheeks are like a sack. 
Sit down, and begin to crack. 
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17. There, the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as crack he can I 
Now good bye, you merry fellow, 
Natare-s primest pnnchinello ! 

Masy Howitt. 
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IXXIT. 

THE OATES OF LIFE. 

L ^' I wish yoa would send somebodj to open this 
l^ale for me," cried a boy of ten years old, to his mother, 
as he paused, with his books under his arm, on his way 
ito the village school. 

** Why, Alfred I I really think yon might open the 
yard gate for yonrself," replied his indulgent mother, 
who very rarely opposed his wishes, but thought this 
cfliowed a degree of laziness that justified her speaking, 

2, ** I eoald do it, I suppose, " said the boy, peevishly, 
-^ but you know how heavy the gate is, and I should 
hatiw to put all my books down. I don't see the use of 
hJMring servants, if they can't wait upon us." 

-'-'Wdl, wait a minute, and I'll send Charles. It 
daesB^t suit to send him away from the breakfast table 
ik«w, Init I don't want you to be too late for school 
JIgain.'" 

a. ^ Bmn, Charles, and open the gate for Alfred." 

The indolent boy sauntered through it, and went 
slowiy on kis way to school. No thought of his lessons 
entered his vague, listless mind. When he stopped 
whistling, it was to listen to Mr. Dashene's dogs, and 
to wonder how far they hfid run the fox by that time, 
and to wish that he had nothing to do but to hunt 

4. After creeping along for half an hour, and stop- 
ping to talk to everybody he met, about the fox^ and 
the dogs, and the huntsmen, Alfred reached the school- 
house. 
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He took his accnstomed seat, opened his arithmetiCy 
and began to look over the sums for the day. 

**I can't do these long snms," he whispered to the 
boy who sat next him, " they are too hard. '' 

5. "You had better be trying," said his companion, 
looking np from his slate for a moment, and then rapidly 
going over his figures. 

** I don't see the use of teachers, if it isn't to show 
US how to do things, " muttered Alfred. ** I shall carry 
my slate to Mr. Helpwell. He just takes my sums, and 
does 'em for me." 

6. Alas, poor Alfred ! He had come to another 
closed gate — a gate leading into a high road of useful 
knowledge. He could have opened it for himself, and 
be would have felt stronger for the effort ; but he had 
come to the conclusion that it was not worth while to 
exert his own strength, if he could get any body to help 
bim on his way. 

*l. The result of a twelvemonth's neglect of arithmetic, 
was, that his friends decided he had no genius for that 
study, and directed him to give his attention to some- 
thing else. 

The same thing took place, with' regard to Latin. 
He could have learned to decline nouns and conjugate 
verbs, just as well as other boys of his age ; but he pre- 
ferred getting some obliging companion tb write his 
exercise for him, and when he went forward to say his 
lesson, to prompt and make signs for him, to applying 
himself in such a way as to master the whole sal^ject. 
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Of course he learned nothing from either exercises, or 
recitations. 

8. Alfred Easy's common excuse, muttered as .he 
went back to his seat, was, *' It was so hard, I couldn't 
learn it." He had no idea of tasking either his mind 
or body when he could help it, and in consequence of 
this aversion to trouble, many gates remained closed to 
him all his life— gates to honor — gates to usefulness — 
gates to happiness. 

9. I hope all who read of Alfred Easy's failure in : 
life, will resolve to call upon no one to open gates for 
them, until they have tried all their own powers. They 
may succeed ; if not, they will at least be stronger for 
having made the effort. A German poet has these few 
lines, ' * What you can do, or think you can, begin it I 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it.?' 
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IXXV. 

MOSES TALKS, WITH GOD. 

1. And the Lord said unto Moses, Hew thee two 
tables of stone like unto the first : and I will write upon 
these tables, the words that were in the first tables, 
which thou brakest. And be ready in the morning, and 
come up in the morning unto Mount Sinai, and present 
thyself there to me, in the top of the mount. 

2. And no man shall come up with thee, neither let 
any man be seen throughout all the mount : neither let 
the flocks and herds feed before that mount. And 
Moses rose up early in the morning, and went up unto 
Mount Sinai, as the Lord had commanded him, and 
took in his hand the two tables of stone. 

3. And the Lord descended in the cloud, and stood 
with him there, and proclaimed the name of the Lord. 
And the Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed. 
The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth. Keep- 
ing mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and trans- 
gression, and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty. * - 

19* 
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4. And Moses made haste, and bowed his head 
toward the earth, and worshipped. And he was there 
with' the Lord forty days, and forty nights ; he did nei- 
ther eat bread nor drink water. And he wrote npon 
the tables the words of the covenant, the ten command- 
ments. 

5. And it came to pass, when Moses came down from 
Moant Sinai, with the two tables of testimony in Moses' 
hand, when he came down from the mount, that Moses 
wist not that the skin of his face shone while he talked 
with him. And when Aaron and all the children of 
Israel saw Moses, behold, the skin of his face shone ; 
and they were afraid to eome nigh him. And till Moses 
had done speaking with them, he put a veil on his 
face. 

6. But when Moses went in before the Lord to speak 
with him, he took the veil off until he came out. And 
he came out, and spake unto the children of Israel that 
which he was commanded. And the children of Israel 
saw the face of Moses, that the skin of Moses' face 
shone ; and Moses put the veil upon his face again, antil 
he went in to speak with him. 

7. And it came to pass, in the first month, in the 
second year, on the first day of the month, th^^t the ta- 
bernacle was reared up. And Moses reared up the ta- 
bernacle, and fastened his sockets, and set up the boards 
thereof, and put in the bars thereof, and reared up his 
pillars. And he brought the ark into the tabernacle, 
and put the testimony into the ark, and put the mercy 
-""* above, upon the ark. And he put the table in the 
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tent of the congregation, and he sat the bread in order 
upon it before the Lord. 

8. And he lighted the lamps before the Lord. And 
he pot the golden altar in the tent of the congregation ; 
and he burnt sweet incense thereon; and he put the 
altar of burnt-offering, by the door of the tabernacle, 
and offered upon it the burnt-offering, and the meat- 
offering ; as the Lord commanded Moses. So, Moses 
finished the work. 

9. Then a cloud covered the tent of the congregation, 
and the glorj of the Lord filled the tabernacle. And 
Moses was not able to enter into the tent of the congre- 
gation, because the cloud abode thereon, and the glory 
of the Lord filled the tabernacle. 

10. And when the cloud was taken up from over the 
tabernacle, the children of Israel went onward in all 
their journeys : but if the cloud were not taken up, then 
they journeyed not till the day that it was taken up. 
For the cloud of the Lord was upon the tabernacle by 
day, and fire was on it by night, in the sight of all the 
house of Israel, throughout all their journeys. 
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THE COURAGE OF DESPAIR. 



1. There are many kinds of courage. There is the 
courage which leads a man to rush on almost certain 
death in the field of battle, or in defence of some beloTed 
object. He does not take time to think ; he obeys the 
impulse of his feelings, and defends himself by striking 
down his foe. 

2. There is a higher kind of courage, which leads 
men, and even weak women and children, timid, and 
shrinking as they often are by nature, to face death, and 
endure suffering, rather than abandon a principle, or 
conceal the truth. This kind of courage is sometimes 
displayed in early life, and on very trivial occasions. 
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The child who will not tell a lie to escape a whipping, 
will maintain his principles when he grows np to be a 
man, even though he should be put to the torture, or 
burnt at the stake for doing so. 

8. This is the noblest kind of courage. It makes 
martyrs in some ages of the world, and honored men in 
all. There is yet another kind of courage. It springs 
from reflection, and is allied to presence of mind. It is 
the courage of despair. A striking instance of it oc- 
curred iu the island of St. Kilda, some years ago. 

4. The inhabitants of this rocky isle pursue the dan- 
gerous occupation of catching birds, which come in 
great numbers to build their nests on the sea-ward side 
of the cliffs. They also collect the eggs of the sea-fowl 
for food. In order to get at the nests, they are obliged 
to let themselves down by ropes from the tops of the 
precipices. Sometimes the bird-catchers go alone, and 
when the solitary cragsman has no companion to assist 
him in steadying the rope, he is exposed to great 
danger. 

5. In such an expedition, a man, haying fastened his 
rope to a stake at the top of the cliff, let himself down 
far below. He was eagerly collecting birds and eggs, 
which he put into a bag tied round his neck, and followed 
Ihe course of a ledge, beneath a mass of over-hanging 
rock. 

Unfortunately, he had not been careful enough in se* 
curing the rope at the spot where he first gained foot* 
ing ; and when he turned to retrace his steps, what was 
his dismay to see it swaying backwards and forwards in 
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the air, and forced entirely oat of his reach by ike pro*' 
Jecting rock I Was it not a fearful condition for the 
poor bird-catcher ? 

7. To ascend the precipice without the rope was im- 
possible. If he remained below no ear could hear his 
cry, and help might never come. What was to be 
done ? Should he leap down into the angry surge that 
chafed the rocks, and thundered against the cliffs at 
their base ? That would be instant death. 

8. Should he stay quietly on the rocky shelf where he 
now stood, in the hope that he might be descried bj 
some ship or boat at sea f His reason told him that 
death in that case, though it might come slowly, would 
surely come at last, for cycu the fisherman steered clear 
of that rocky and perilous coast. 

9. There was one chance for his life, and there was 
only one. This was to regain the rope by a desperate 
leap. It had now become stationary. It was a foot or 
two beyond his grasp, but a gust of wind might remove 
it still farther in a moment. He must decide at once« 
The distance at which the rope hung made his success . 
doubtful. If he failed to catch it his fate would be a 
fearful one, for the pointed rocks and boiling surf were 
ready to receive him far, far, below. 

10. He fixed his eye steadily upon the rope, and 
sprang forward — ^he caught it — and with the aid of his 
pole, which he had made fast to his body before he took 
the eventful leap, he swung himself off the over-hanging 
rock, and got a safe footing on the cliff, which his active 
habits enabled him to climb. To his presence, of miodi 
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wkich is, as yoa know, the power of deciding quickly 
what is best te be done in danger and difficulty, the poor 
bird-catcher of St. Kilda owed his life. 
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EDMUND STONE'S KEY TO KNOWLEDGE. 



. 1. Edmund Stone was the son of a gardener, who 
was in the service of the Duke of Argyle, in Scotland. 
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One day, the Duke, walking in his garden, obserred a 
book lying on the grass. He picked it up, and found 
that it was the '* Prin-cip-i-a," a work in Latin, written 
by the great philosopher, Sir Isaac Newton. 

2. Supposing that it belonged to his own library, he 
called for some one to take it back to its place. Upon 
this, Edmund, who was now about eighteen years old, 
claimed the book as his own. 

"Yours!" said the Duke, "do you understand Qe- 
om-e-try, Latin, and Newton !'' 

**I know a little of them," said the- lad, modestly. 
The Duke was astonished ; and, having a taste for the 
sciences, he entered into conversation with the young 
mathematician. 

2. He proposed several inquiries, and was surprised 
at the force, clearness, and accuracy of his answers. 

"But how," asked the Duke, "did you acquire a 
knowledge of all these things f " 

" A servant taught me to read ten years ago," replied 
Edmund. " If we know the twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet, we may learn everything else that we wish." 
The Duke's curiosity was now greatly increased. He 
sat down on a bank, and requested Edmund to give him 
a detail of the whole process by which he had acquired 
such knowledge. • 

4. "I first learned to read;" said the boy. "The 
masons were then at work on your house. I was stand- 
ing near them one day, and I observed that the architect 
used a rule and compasses, and made some cal*cU'>la- 
tioAB. I inquired into the meaning and use of these 
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things, and they told me if I understood arithmetie I 
would know all about it. I bought a book, and studied 
arithmetic. I was there informed of another science, 
called Geometry. I bought the necessary books, and 
studied that also. 

6. "By reading, I found out that there were a great 
many valuable books on these subjects, written in Latin. 
I bought a grammar and a dictionary, and learned 
Latin. I was told that there were other excellent works 
in French, which treated of Geometry and Mathematics. 
I bought a dictionary, and I learned French. 

*' And this, my lord, is what I have done. It seems 
%Q me that we may learn everything, when we know the ' 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet." 
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SIR ROGER DE COVERLET. 

1. Having often received an in-vi-ta-tion from my 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley, to pass away a month 
with him iu the country, I last week ac-com-pa-nied him 
thither, and am settled with him for some time at his 
conntry-honse. Sir Roger lets me rise and go to bed 
when I please, dine at his own table, or in my chamber, 
as I think fit, and sit still and say nothing, without bid- 
ding me be merry. 

2. I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's family, be- 
cause it consists of sober and staid persons ; for as the 
knight is the best master in the world, he seldom changes 
his servants ; and as he is beloved by all about him, his 
servants never care for leaving him ; by this means, his 
domestics are all in years, and grown old with their 
master. His butler is gray-headed, his groom is one of 
the gravest men that I have ever seen, and his coach- 
man has the look of a privy-coun-cil-lor. 

3. You see the goodness of the master even in the 
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old bonse-dog, and in a gray pad that is kept in the 
stable with great care and tenderness, out of regard to 
his past services, though he has been useless for several 
years. I could not but observe with a great deal of 
pleasure, the joy that appeared in the countenances of 
the ancient domestics, upon my friend's arrival at his 
country-seat. Some of them could not refrain from 
tears at the sight of their old master ; every one of them 
pressed forward to do something for him, and seemed 
discouraged if they were not employed. 

4. The aspect of every one in the family carries so 
much satisfaction, that it appears he knows the happy 
lot which has befallen him in being a member of it. 
This proceeds from the humane and equal temper of the 
fnaster of the house, who knows how to enjoy a great 
estate with such e-con-o-my, as to be ever much before- 
hand. This makes his own mind untroubled, and con- 
ee-quent-ly unapt to vent peevish expressions, or to give 
passionate or inconsistent orders to those about him. 
Thus, respect and love go together. 

5. A certain cheerfulness in the performance of their 
duty is the particular distinction of the lower part of 
this family. When a servant is called before his master, 
he does not come with an expectation, of hearing him- 
self rated for some trivial fault, threatened to be stripped, 
or used with any other unbecoming language ; but it is 
often to know what road he took, that he came so read- 
ily back, according to order ; whether he passed by such 
a place ; if the old'man who rents it, is in good health ; 
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whether he gave Sir Roger's love to him, and the like. 
Thus, he lives rather like a prince than a master in his 
family, and his orders are received as favors, rather than 
as daties. 

6. I shall cdnclnde this paper, with an account of a 
picture in the gallery at Coverley Hall. At the upper 
end of this handsome structure, I saw the portraiture of 
two young men standing in a river, the one naked, the 
other, who was supporting him, in a suit of livery. I 
thought the fainting figure resembled my friend Sir 
Boger ; and looking at the butler who stood by me for 
an account of it, he informed me that the person in the 
livery was a servant of Sir Roger's, who stood on the 
shore while his master was swimming, and observing 
him taken with some sudden illness, and sink under 
water, jumped in and saved him. 

7. He told me Sir Roger took 6ff his livery as soon 
ajB he came home, and by a great bounty at that time, 
followed by his favor ever since, had made him master 
of that pretty seat which we saw at a distance, as we 
came to this house. Upon my looking a little dissatis- 
fied at his being represented in a suit of livery, (the 
badge of servitude,) when he had just performed so 
noble an action, my attendant said it was against Sir 
Roger's will, and at the earnest request ^of the gentle- 
man himself, that he was drawn in the habit in which 
he had saved his master. 

Spectator. 
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AARON AND HIS SONS. 

1, And Moses said nnto the congregation, This is 
the thing which the Lord commanded to be done. And 
Moses brought Aaron and his sons, and washed them 
with water. And he put upon him the coat, and girded 
him with the girdle, and clothed him with the robe, and 
he put the breast-plate upon him, and he put the mitre 
upon his head ; also upon the mitre, even upon his fore- 
front, did he put the golden plate, the holy crown, as 
the Lord commanded Moses. 

2. And Moses took the anointing oil, and anointed 
the tabernacle, and all that was therein, and sanctified 
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them. And he poured of the anointing oil upon 
Aaron's head, and anointed him to sanctify him. And 
Moses brought Aaron's sons, and put coats upon them, 
and girded them with girdles, as the Lord commanded 
Moses. 

8. And he brought the bullock for the sin-offering : 
and Aaron and his sons laid their hands upon the head 
of the bullock for the sin-offering. And he slew it : and 
Moses took the blood, and put it upon the horns of the 
altar round about, with his finger, and poured the blood 
at the bottom of the altar, and sanctified it, to make 
rec-on-cil-i-a-tion upon it, 

4. And he brought the ram for the burnt-offering: 
and Aaron and his sons laid their hands upon the head 
of the ram. And he killed it : and Moses sprinkled the 
blood upon the altar round about. And Moses burnt 
the whole ram upon the altar : it was a burnt sacrifice 
for a sweet savor, and an offering made by fire, unto the 
Lord ; as the Lord commanded Moses. 

5. And Moses took of the anointing oil, and of the 
blood which was upon the altar, and sprinkled it upon 
Aaron, and upon his garments, and upon his sons, and 
upon his sons' garments ; and Aaron lifted up his hand 
toward the people, and blessed them, and came down 
from offering of the sin-offering, and the burnt-offerings 
and the peace-offering. 

6. And Moses and Aaron went into the tabernacle of 
the congregation, and came out, and blessed the people : 
and the glory of the Lord appeared unto all the people* 
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And there came a fire oat from before the Lobb, and 
consumed upon the altar, the burnt-offering and the fat : 
which, when all the people saw, they shouted, and fell 
on their faces. 

7. And Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took 
either of them his censer, and put fire therein, and put 
incense thereon, and offered strange fire before the Lord, 
which he commanded them not. And there went out 
fire from the Lord, and devoured them, and they died 
before the Lord. 

8. Then Moses said unto Aaron, This is it that the 
Lord spake, saying, I will be sanctified in them that 
come nigh me, and before all the people I will be glori- 
fied. And Aaron held his peace. And Moses called 
the sons of Uzziel, the uncle of Aaron, and said unto 
them, Come near, carry your brethren from before the 
sanctuary, out of the camp. 

9. And Moses said unto Aaron, and unto El-e-a-zar, 
and unto Ith-a-mar, his sons. Uncover not your heads, 
neither rend your clothes ; lest ye die, and lest wrath 
come upon all the people : but let your brethren, the 
whole house of Israel, bewail the burning which the 
Lord hath kindled. 

10. And ye shall not go out from the door of the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation, lest ye die ; for the anoint- 
ing oil of the Lord is upon you. And they did accord" 
ing to the word of Moses. 
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LXXZ. 

THE COVERLET HUNT. 

1. My friend Sir Roger has been an in-de-fat-i-ga-ble 
sportsman. The walls of his great hall are covered 
with the horns of several kinds of deer that he has 
killed in the chase, which he thinks the most valuable 
furniture of his house, as they afford him frequent topics 
of discourse, and show that he has not been idle. 

2. At the lower end of the hall is a large otter's 
skin, stuffed with hay, which his mother ordered to be 
hung up in that manner, and which the knight looks 
upon with great sat-is-fac-tion, because it seems he was 
but nine years old when his dog killed him. A little 
room adjoining the hall is a kind of arsenal, filled with 
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gnns of several sizes and inventions, with which the 
knight has made great havoc in the woods, and de- 
stroyed many thousands of pheasants, partridges, and 
woodcocks. 

3. His stable doors are patched with noses that be- 
longed to foxes of the knight^s own hunting down. Sir 
Roger showed me one of them that has a brass nail 
driven through it, which cost him about fifteen hours' 
riding, carried him through half a dozen counties, killed 
him a brace of geldings, and lost above half of his dogs. 
As old age came on. Sir Roger left off fox-hunting ; but 
a hare is not yet safe that sits within ten miles of his 
house. 

4. Sir Roger is so keen at this sport that he has 
been out almost every day since I came down ; and upon 
the chaplain's offering to lend me his easy pad, I was 
prevailed on yesterday morning to make one of the com- 
pany. I was extremely pleased as we rode along to 
observe the general benevolence of all the neighborhood 
towards my friend. 

6. The farmers' sons thought thewselves happy if they 
could open a gate for the good old knight as he passed 
by ; which he generally requited with a nod or a smile, 
and a kind inquiry after their fathers and uncles. 

About ^ mile from home we came upon a large heathy 
and the sportsmen began to beat. They had done so 
for some time, when, as I was at a little distance from 
the rest of the company, I saw a hare pop out from a 
small furze-brake almost under my horse's feet. 

6* I marked the way she took, and tried to make them 
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sensible of it by exteading my arm ; bat to no pnrpose, I 
till Sir Roger rode up to me, and asked me, ** If pass I 
was gone that way ?" Upon my answering ** Yes," he i 
immediately called in the dogs, and put them upon the 
scent. As they were going off, I heard one of the conn- | 
try fellows muttering to his companion, that 'twas a j 
wonder they had not lost all their sport, for want of the j 
silent gentleman's crying, ** stole away." 

7. The hare immediately threw them above a mile 
behind her ; but I was pleased to find, that instead of 
running straight forwards, or in hunters' language, " fly- 
ing the country," as I was afraid she might have done, 
she wheeled around, and described a sort of circle round 
the hill where I had taken my station, in such a manner 
as gave me a very distinct view of the sport. I could 
see her first pass by, and the dogs following her through 
all her doubles. 

8. I was at the same time delighted in observing that 
deference which the rest of the pack paid to » each par- 
ticular hound, according to the character he had ac- 
quired amongst them : if they were at fault, apd an old 
hound of reputation opened but once, he was followed 
by the whole cry ; while a raw dog, or one who was a 
noted "liar," might have yelped his heart out without 
being taken notice of. 

9. The hare now, after having squatted two or three 
times, and been put up again as often, came still nearer 
to the place where she first started. The dogs pursued 
her, and these were followed by the jolly knight, who 
rode upon a white gelding, encompassed by his tenants 
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fuid servants^ and cheering his honnds with all the gaiety 
of five and twenty. One of the sportsmen rode up to 
mei cmd told me that he was sure the chase was almost 
at an end, because the old dogs, which had hitherto lain 
behind, now headed the pack. The fellow was in the 
right 

10. Our hare took a large field just under us, followed 
by the full cry in view. The brightness of the weather, 
the cheerfulness of everything around me, the chiding 
of the hounds, which was returned upon us in a double 
echo from two neighboring hills, with the hallooing of 
the sportsmen, and the sounding of the horn, lifted my 
spirits into a most lively pleasure. 

11. If I was under any concern, it was on account 
of the poor hare, that was now quite spent, and almost 
within the reach of her enemies, when the huntsman get- 
ting forward, threw down^ his pole before the dogs. 
They were now within eight yards of that game which 
they had been pursuing for almost as many hours ; yet, 
on the signal before mentioned, they all made a sudden 
stand, and though they continued opening as much as 
before, durst not once attempt to pass beyond the pole. 

12. At the same time, Sir Roger rode forward, and 
alighting, took up the hkre in his arms ; which he soon 
delivered up to one of his servants, with an order, if she 
could be kept alive, to let her go in his great orchard ; 
where it seems he has several of these prisoners of war, 
who live together in a very comfortable captivity. I 
was highly pleased to see the discipline of the pack, and 
the good-nature of the knight, who could not find in his 
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heart to murder a creature that had given him so much 
diversion. 

13. For my own part, I intend to hunt twice a week 
during mj stay with Sir Roger; and shall prescribe the 
moderate use of this exercise to all my country friends, 
as the best kind of physic for mending a bad constitu- 
tion and preserving a good one. I cannot do this 
better than in the following lines out of Mr. Dryden. 

"By chase our long-lived fathers earned their food; 
Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood ; 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbougbt. 
Than seek the doctor for a hauseous draught ; 
The wise for cure on exercise depend, 
Ood never made his work for man to mend." 

Spectatob. 
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THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 



It was the schooner Hespems, 

That sailed the wintry sea; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter 

To bear him company. 

21 
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Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom as white as the hawthorn bads 
That ope in the month of May. 

2. The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
With his pipe iiv his mouth, 
And watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now West, now South. 

Then up and spake an old sailor. 

Had sailed the Spanish Main, 
'* I pray thee, put into yonder port. 

For I fear a hurricane. 

8. '' Last night, the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we seel" 
The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the North-east; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine. 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

4. Down came the storm, and smote amain 
!rhe vessel in its strength; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cable's length. 

*' Come hither I come hither ! my little daoghtet; 

And do not tremble so; 
For I can weather the roughest gale, 

That ever wind did blow." 
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5^ He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat 
Against the stinging blast; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar. 
And bound her to the mast. 

" Oh, father I I hear the church bells ring, 

Oh, say, what may it be ?" 
** 'Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast I'* 

And he steered for the open sea. 

6. " Oh, father I I hear the sound of guns, 

Oh, say, what may it be?" 
" Some ship in distress that cannot live 
In such an angry seal" 

*' Oh, father I I see a gleaming light I 

Oh, say, what may it be?" 
But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he I 

7. Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 

With his face turned to the skies. 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow, 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saved she might be; 
And she thought of Christ who stilled the waves, 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

8. And fast through the midnight, dark and drear. 

Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 
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And ever the fitfal gusts between, 

A soand came from the land; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf, 

On the rocks, and the hard sea-sand. 

9. The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a curling billow swept the crew ^ 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck, where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

10. Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 

With the masts, went by the board; 
Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 
Ho 1 ho 1 the breakers roared I 

At day-break, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 

Lashed close to a drifting mast I 

11. The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed 
On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight, and the snow ! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reefs of Norman's Woel 

LONOrELLOW. 
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1. The lion of Northern Africa is the most formidable 
animal in the world. The lion of the South rarely 
attacks a man unless he is pressed by hunger, and he 
21* 
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has often been known to ran away, when pursued by the 
fierce dogs who are trained to the chase. The lion of 
the North, on the contrary, will attack a whole tribe of 
armed Arabs, and scatter them to the winds. 

2. No Arab thinks of attacking a lion unless he is 
supported by at least twenty muskets ; and even then, 
if the lion is killed, it is not until he has committed 
serious damage in their ranks. They dread the contest 
so much, that they suflFer him to dev-as-tate their ** dou- 
ars," or villages, for a long time, and carry off their 
cattle without resistance. It is not until their losses have 
driven them to des-pe-ra-tion, that they resolve on jat- 
tacking him in his lair, and then they always choose 
the day time. 

3. Having decided in full conclave that the attack is 
to be made, and having ascertained his lair, they assem- 
ble near the foot of the mountain, and march towards 
his hiding-place in groups of thirty or forty, shouting at 
the top of their lungs. On hearing this noise, the lion, 
if young, at once quits his lair ; the lioness does the 
same, unless she has her puppies with her. A discharge 
of musketry brings the lion down upon them like a 
thunder-bolt. 

4. If they have roused an old lion, he knows the mean<» 
ing of the noise that wakes him. He rises slowly, yawn- 
ing and stretching his limbs, rubbing his sides against 
the trees, and shaking back his majestic mane. He lis- 
tens ; and the approaching cries cause him to sharpen 
liis claws, with certain pre-mon-it-o-ry growls. ' He then 
stalks slowly towards the first ledge of rock which com- 
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mands the conntry, and espying his enemies from the 
lieight, he crouches and awaits. 

. 5. The Arab who first sees him, cries, " There he is P' 
and death-like stillness succeeds. They pause to contem- 
plate him, and to look well to their arms, while the lion^ 
slowly licks his paws and mane, and makes what may be 
called his battle-toilet. After waiting some time, an 
Arab advances in front of the group and in a tone of 
defiance shouts, "Thou knowest us not then, that .thus 
thou liest before us ? Rise, and fly I We belong to the 
tribe of Hassan, and my name is Abdallah I" 

6. The lion, who has before this eaten more than one 
warrior of the tribe of Hassan, continues to pass his 
enormous paws over his face, as if to beautify himself, 
and makes no reply to the challenge, nor yet to the epi- 
thets of '* Jew I'' '* Christian !>' " Infidel !" with which 
he is now assailed. But when the shouts rise on all 
sides, he grows impatient. He stands on his feet ; he 
lashes himself with his tail and marches leisurely to- 
wards the enemy; he does not bouiid forward and 
scatter them in a moment, as the young lion would do. 

7. He does not seem to care to attack any but a brave 
foe. As he approaches the ranks the timid fly. The 
warriors remain, and point their muskets at him. They 
now begin to retreat slowly, in order, and with their faces 
turned towards the lion. They reach in this manner the 
horsemen, who were waiting at a distance on the plain. 
They at once begin to shout and gallop around, and to 
brandish their muskets and yat-a-ghans, while they hurl 
threats and deQ^ance at the majestic animal, who has not 
yet quickened his pace. 
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8. No cries or insalts move him. Nothing but pow- 
der will do that. At last they fire upon him, aud he 
makes a spring, which scatters the crowd of Arabs like 
a flock of pigeons. No one is ashamed of flying now. 
Each man tries to secure a favorable position among the 
rocks, from which to fire at the lion as he passes. If, as 
is usually the case, the lion has clutched one of the re- 
treating troop, and a horseman gallops up to him and 
fires, he at once lets go his hold, and attacks the new 
assailant. 

9. After si while, if the force has been a strong one, 
the lion, wounded and tired, crouches like a cat, and 
awaits his end. This is a terrible moment. He is fired 
at, and receives all their balls without moving; but 
should a horse come near enough to be reached in two 
or three bounds, either the rider or the horse is doomed, 
for the lion Is upon him in an instant. It will astonish 
the hunter of less noble game, to hear that thirty balls, 
fired at a distance of twenty paces, are not always enough 
to kill the lion. It is only when the heart or brain is 
touched, that death is certain ; and the nearer he is to 
death the more dangerous he becomes. 

10. During the fight, and before he is wounded, if he 
clutches a man, he will often leave him for a new object^ 
and the poor fellow gets off with some flesh wounds. 
But after the lion has been badly hurt, his rage is awful. 
He tears his victim, mangles him in his jaws, crashes 
him under the weight of his body, and crouches over him, 
as if rejoicing in his agony. From time to time he 
passes his large rough tongue over the face of his enemy, 
cork his lip, and shows all his teeth. 
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11. Meanwhile, the friends of the unhappy man 
appeal to the most courageous of the troop, and they 
advance with guns cocked towards the lion, who sees 
them coming, but never moves. Fearing lest their balls 
should hit the man, and miss the lion, they are forced to 
approach so close, that they can place the musket in the 
ear of the ferocious beast. This is a critical moment. 
If the lion has any strength left he kills the man lying 
beneath him, and bounds on the one who has come to 
the rescue. If he is very near death, he crushes the 
head of his victim as soon as he sees the musket approach 
his ear, and then, lying motionless on his body, with his 
eyes closed, awaits death. 

12. The roar of this animal in his native deserts, or 
among the wild mountain parses, is truly terrific. Gerard 
says, **that no other sound can be compared with it. 
The bellowing of a furious bull is no more like it than 
a pistol-shot is like the sound of a thirty-two pounder. 
At first low grumblings reach the ear, as if the . lion 
were talking to himself. . These grow louder and louder, 
until the very earth seems to tremble at the sound.'' 

13. On one occasion, Gerard heard a lion roar for two 
hours, without quitting his place ; he then descended to 
the valley to drink ; a long silence followed, and he pur- 
sued his way back to his lair". Fires were kindled in the ' 
Arab village, and men, women, and dogs, began to shout 
and yell in the most frantic manner. For one instant a 
roar silenced all this tumult like a thander-clap, and then 
the lion continued his route quite tranquilly, not in the 
least disturbed by the noise, which only seemed like tri- 
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nmphant music attending the march of the monarch of 
the desert 

14. The lion seeks his mate towards the end of Janu- 
ary. He is the slave of his wife. On arriving near a 
village in search of their supper, she lies down, while he 
leaps into the enclosure, and brings to her the booty. 
He watches her while she eats, taking care that no one 
shall disturb her, and does not begin his meal until her 
appetite is satisfied. She presents her lord with two or 
three puppies, (usually one male and one female,) during 
the next December. Nothing can exceed the idolatry 
of both parents. The lioness never leaves them until 
they are three months old, except to drink, and the lion 
only to procure food for his family. After that period, 
the lioness absents herself by degrees, but continues to 
provide for the wants of her young ones, by carrying 
them pieces of beef or mutton, carefully skinned. At 
three years old the young lions leave home, and set up 
for themselves. At eight years old they are fully grown, 
and they live to be thirty or forty. They are usually of 
a tawny hue, but black ones are sometimes seen. 
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